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ABSTRACT 


The Nineteenth Century Independent Church 
Movement as Critique of an Evangelical Ethos 
Norman S. Johnson 

African-American churches share in the evangelical 
tradition in some important ways. The Bible is the norm of 
faith. The conversion experience is viewed as foundational 
for the Christian life. These similarities with the 
evangelical tradition obscure the dissimilarities which are 
significant to African-American identity. The dissimilarities 
are the clues to African-American appropriation of evangelical 
Christianity. The educational ministries of local churches 
have the challenge of developing models which allow African 
Americans to see the distinctiveness of their heritage, as 
well as the qualified sense of African Americans sharing the 
evangelical heritage. 

This project is an analysis of the dissimilarities in 
African-American hermeneutics within the evangelical 
tradition. An examination of currents in nineteenth century 
American religious history and responses by African Americans 
reveals an intense effort at identity that is true to both the 
experience of being Christian and being African. Chapter 2 
develops the social context that gave rise to the independent 
African-American church. Chapters 3 and 4 focus on the 
dissimilarities of African Americans in the areas of biblical 
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identity and the conversion experience. Chapter 5 offers a 
model for teaching the Bible in the light of historical 
consciousness, including both the biblical tradition and the 
African-American experience. 

The hermeneutical challenge is to recognize the ambiguity 
of the African-American church as a separatist institution 
justified in its existence in light of the pain of African- 
American communities. Though the independent church movement 
institutionalized an ambiguous relationship to the evangelical 
tradition, the independent churches were clear about the need 
for freedom. The contemporary issue is not justifying a 
separate institutional existence, but seeking a hermeneutic 
that is both Christian and is true to the African-American 
experience. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

The problem addressed in this project is best described 
by three personal experiences. First, several years ago as 
teachers met to discuss the upcoming lesson for the Sunday 
church school, the lesson likened the Exodus story to the 
Revolutionary War of 1776. The material did not at all 
address the issue of slavery and the denial of freedom. How 
strange to the author that an African-American church would 
uncritically appropriate such material. Secondly, this 
writer became aware of the discomfort of some of my 
parishioners with the terms black or African American spoken 
from the pulpit. Finally, in educational settings, the 
Bible was spoken of as "the Word" without any 
qualifications. 

These experiences led the author to reflect about the 
meaning of our church as an African-American Baptist church. 
At stake it seems is self-identification, hermeneutical 
integrity, and the mission of the church. The underlying 
assumption is a kind of cultural neutrality that excludes 
historical consciousness or experience as important filters 
for discussing the meaning of faith. This exists in spite 
of the fact that style, cadence, songs, and the emotional 
catharsis of the church reflect the African-American 
religious heritage. The assumption of this writer is that 
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there is no cultural neutrality. 

The critical problem facing this church community, and 
I believe many others, is a crisis of identity — the 
identity of being a Bible-believing church shaped by the 
peculiar history of African Americans. In a sense the 
church is evangelical, but shares the historical problem of 
"similarity and dissonance" 1 with the evangelical heritage. 
Racial and cultural criteria give uniqueness, while the 
theology sounds similar to that of whites. The emphasis 
upon similarity fails to account for the discordant strain 
in the African-American experience. This racial-cultural 
aspect is fundamental to identity. 

A suspicion of the writer is that social and cultural 
criteria are viewed as aberrations rather than central as 
factors to the American religious experience. Rather than 
being aberrations, these criteria are expressions of power 
that deny African Americans in general — and African 
American churches in particular — to define the who, what 
and why's of their own experience. Important also is the 
calling to accountability of white evangelical and 
fundamentalists on the issue of racism. A historical 
reading of the African-American experience would move the 
church beyond the general affirmation of equality and 
universalism to more self-criticalness about historical 
events in which a host of motivations are present in social 
interaction. 
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from assuming that white churches are normative for the 
total church experience. From the vantage point of 
particularity, all attempts to define what is normative need 
to be critiqued. This critique needs to include biblical 
interpretation. Without the sense of particularity, and 
awareness of their own history, African Americans for whom 
the Bible is authoritative are susceptible to 
interpretations that implicitly deny their history. These 
so-called Bible-based interpretations (which posture 
themselves as culturally neutral) are laden with meanings. 
Linking the Exodus tradition to the Euro-American project 
for freedom obscures the limited vision of the American 
definition of freedom. It makes invisible the hopes, 
struggles, and aspirations of freedom of African Americans. 

A hermeneutical principle is needed which helps African 
Americans — who take the Bible seriously — to listen and 
respond to claims of truth. Without such an interpre- 
tational stance, it will be difficult to discern viable 
hermeneutical positions that address the African-American 
context. Fundamentalist and evangelical readings of the 
Bible, emphasizing ideas rather than the events and 
experiences of believing communities in the Old and New 
Testaments, are inadequate models for African-American 
churches. The notion that the biblical world can be 
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accessed without significant hermeneutical assumptions is 
problematic at best. To assume that almost two thousand 
years of church history is irrelevant to biblical study is 
another problem. At issue are the hermeneutical assumptions 
behind contemporary readings of the Bible. These readings, 
whether shaped through the media or printed materials, have 
tremendous influence. The assumption of the writer is that 
interpretations are expressions of power to define the shape 
of reality. The question facing the African-American 
community is: By whose interpretation is reality shaped for 
us? 

The African-American church has long been the most 
significant institution under the control of African 
Americans. It has been here that African Americans have 
struggled with the meanings of life, developed strategies 
for protest and survival, nurtured leadership, and kept hope 
alive. But being in control of the institutions is not 
enough if people are vulnerable to interpretations that deny 
the history and contribution of African Americans to this 
country. Other Bible-believing communities will not include 
the story of African Americans as part of their reflections 
on the meaning of faith. This is left to thoge who 
experienced the history of chattel slavery and 
discrimination. It is a history that cannot be dismissed as 
irrelevant if the African-American church is to have a 
continuing role in shaping America. 
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The thesis of this project is that African Americans in 
the "evangelical tradition" have within their own history a 
model for measuring the present evangelical ethos. 2 The 
nineteenth-century independent church movement was a 
creative response to the implicit and explicit racism of 
white Christians. Not only did the movement produce racial 
churches, but also a significant interpretational tradition 
which expanded meanings and symbols of the American 
religious tradition. This is especially true of the Bible. 
In the struggle for freedom, African Americans took 
responsibility for reading the Bible for themselves. In a 
sense, they took hermeneutical control of this sacred book 
and carved out meanings. In a later context, the same 
challenge faces African Americans who would be faithful to 
God in their historical period. 

Definitions of Major Terms 
The African-American Church refers to those 
"independent, historic, and totally black controlled 
denominations, which were founded after the Free African 
Society of 1787 and which constitute the core of black 
Christians." 3 Included are the seven historic black 
denominations: the African Methodist Episcopal Church; the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A. Inc.; the National Baptist Convention of America 
Unincorporated; the Progressive National Baptist Convention; 
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and the Church of God in Christ. Excluded from this 
definition are African-American churches which are part of 
larger, predominantly white denominational bodies. 

Fundamentalism refers to the historic movement of the 
late nineteenth century which gave definitive shape to the 
essentials of Christianity in the face of liberalism in 
Christian thought. Basically a reactionary movement, 
fundamentalism makes specific claims about the Bible which 
are foundations for the Christian faith. There are at least 
five essentials: (1) belief in the inerrancy of the Bible; 
(2) belief in the bodily resurrection of Christ; (3) belief 
in the miracles of Christ; (4) satisfaction view of 
atonement; and (5) belief in the virgin birth of Christ. 4 

Evangelicalism is broadly defined as a religious 
tradition stressing personal conversion, the authority of 
the Bible over the traditions of the church, salvation 
through the atoning death of Christ, and justification 
through faith alone. Other prominent features include 
millennialism and revivalism. As the driving force behind 
the religious revivalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, evangelicalism is more of an ethos than a 
theological system. 5 

Evangelical Movement refers to a historical effort to 
go beyond defending "the fundamentals of the faith over 
against culture.... they [the movement] intend to maintain 
the fundamental gospel principles while engaging modern 
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society in order to influence and transform it.” 6 This 
movement is dated with the rise of the National Association 
of Evangelicals in 1942. The roots of the movement grow out 
of the American evangelical tradition intertwined with the 
fundamentalist heritage. While both traditions embrace the 
Gospel as normative for the life of faith, the difference 
lies in the orientation to the world. Fundamentalists 
consciously hold a separatist stance toward society. 
Evangelicals tend to embrace society while maintaining the 
validity of fundamental Christianity. 

Slave religion is defined as a syncretism between the 
African religious heritage of slaves adapted to Euro- 
American Christianity. 7 This religious orientation is found 
more in the "invisible church" than the established 
independent churches of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The emphasis is on "symbols, 
mythologies, and belief systems" rather than organized 
church life. 8 It is the way slaves "selected, squeezed and 
shaped European themes with an African ethos and within an 
African worldview. 

Independent church tradition refers to the historical 
development of institutional black churches in the 
nineteenth century. The antecedents of the tradition tsegan 
with the establishment of independent Baptist congregations 
as early as 1758 with the founding of the Bluestone Church 
of Mecklenburg, Virginia, and the Silver Bluff Baptist 
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Church in Georgia. 10 The Free African Society of 
Philadelphia (precursor to the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church) was organized in 1787. What characterized the 
independent church tradition was a "theology of freedom" as 
well as institutional freedom from white control. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

The foundational work using interpretive history in the 
isolation of themes in black religion is Gayraud Wilmore's 
Black Religion and Black Radicalism . The author develops 
the theme of radicalism as a common thread running through 
the black religious experience. The three characteristics 
of this radicalism are: "(1) the quest for independence from 
white control; (2) the revalorization of the image of 
Africa; and (3) the acceptance of protest and agitation as 
theological prerequisites for black liberation.... 1,11 
Wilmore states that there is a difference "between black 
religion and white religion in their approaches to social 
change or social reality whether in reference to theological 
liberalism or fundamentalism." 12 This statement is in 
accord with the present writer's concern that African- 
American churches must reflect and articulate their 
distinctiveness as part of the continual hermeneutical task. 

Wilmore traces historical movements within the larger 
American history of African Americans that give evidence of 
religion as a radical force. This is true of: slave 
insurrections; the rise of independent churches which 
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intentionally designated themselves as "African;" the black 
nationalist movements of the early twentieth century; the 
civil rights movement; and the black power movement with its 
subsequent theological articulation — black theology. 

The strength of Wilmore's thesis is the repudiation of 
black religion as "passive" and simplistically 
"otherworldly." That religious themes and symbols have been 
a source of radicalism, inspiring and sustaining hope in the 
struggle for freedom, is a significant contribution. The 
scope of the various freedom movements being linked by a 
common source establishes an important continuity, embracing 
the whole of the black religious experience. The 
denominational and inter-religious exclusiveness of 
contemporary African American religious communities denies 
this significant historical link. Though varying in 
approaches and strategies, the black religious experience 
has been a project of liberation. 

The scope of Wilmore's work contributes to a major 
difficulty. Of necessity, interpretive history is highly 
selective of events or themes that fit the historical 
schema. Subtle forms of protest are excluded. The meanings 
of the conversion experience, the prayer tradition, and the 
appropriation of the Bible as holy book are important forms 
of protest which do not easily fit into Wilmore's schema. 

Milton Sernett's Black Religion and American 
Evangelicalism attempts a descriptive account of the 
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dialogue between the African presence and American 
evangelicalism. 13 In "the search for a viable past" 14 
Sernett suggests: 

Too much of the mood of the 1960's has been read 
back into the history of the pioneer period of the 
independent Negro [sic] churches. Can the actions 
of Allen, Jones, Varick, Williams, Payne, and the 
like, be best understood by measuring them against 
the demand of Black nationalism. Black Power, and 
Black Separatism, as these concepts are currently? 
I think not.... 1 ^ 

Sernett's concern is for a more conservative interpretation 

of this formative period in black religious history. His 

thesis challenges radical readings of the past which reflect 

a more contemporary agenda. Sernett proposes: 

There is little evidence that the first generation 
of pioneer churchmen [sic] abandoned their 
customary forms of workings, Christian traditions, 
theological beliefs, patterns of piety, or 
organizational structures for an indigenous 
African one. What they did was to establish 
black churches under black leadership. In a sense 
they were only doing what, out of practical 
necessity and out of the true spirit of 
Christianity, they had to do in order to meet the 
whole needs, physical and spiritual of black 
people. 16 

In a more recent monograph entitled Black Religion and 
the Question of Evangelical Identity . Sernett corrects his 
earlier thesis by stating that "black Americans have 
expressed their theology in dialectical fashion, constantly 
reflecting upon the present moment in the light of the 
past." 17 Ethnicity in the African-American experience is 
not separated from theology. The degree to which the 
contemporary agenda intentionally focuses on ethnicity 
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results from the past experience. In fact, it is impossible 
to understand an African-American church apart from the 
experience of chattel slavery and racial discrimination. 
Whether the past founders of the independent church movement 
could be considered radical by modern standards, without 
question they were radical in the early nineteenth century 
in their non-racist appropriation of the Christian message. 
Historically, blacks did not accept the praxis of white 
evangelicalism and were not participants in the doctrinal 
debates which have characterized this tradition. What was 
forged by blacks out of the evangelical tradition was a 
theology of freedom. The God of the African-American 
experience has been involved in the historical quest for 
their liberation. Within the tradition, African Americans 
have attempted to articulate the meaning of being Christian 
as well as interpret the providence of God. This suggests 
something other than practical necessity. Inherent in the 
appropriation of evangelicalism was an intentionality that 
gave specific shape to black identity and interpretation. 

What African Americans share with the evangelical 
tradition is a high regard for the authority of the Bible. 
The term Bible believers is a more accurate description than 
evangelical. The current National Black Evangelical 
Association represents something very different than what 
has characterized African Americans in the past. 18 What is 
important about Sernett's work is his attention to 
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evangelicalism in the development of African-American 
religion. Baptists particularly cannot be understood 
outside of this heritage. The present writer thinks that 
Sernett still does not address the hermeneutical issue. 
Though he mentions themes such as understanding of God, 
conversion, and the Bible, little attention is given to ways 
African Americans have understood them. The question of 
hermeneutics remains open. 

Mechal Sobel's work attempts to focus on the nature of 

African-American Christianity during the slave period. 19 

The institutional reality (that is, establishing churches) 

cannot explain the nature of the African-American religious 

experience. The experience itself was toward coherence and 

identity. Sobel states: 

Africans brought their world view into North 
America....the core understandings, or Sacred 
Cosmos, at the heart of these world views 
coalesced into Neo-African consciousness already 
similar yet significantly different from West 
African understandings....blacks in America...came 
to achieve a new coherence which preserved and 
revitalized crucial African understandings, usages 
regarding spirit and soul travels, while melding 
them with Christian understandings and individual 
salvation. 20 

An analysis of the conversion experience (an important 
evangelical theme) reveals significant differences of 
worldview, cosmology and hermeneutics by slaves in the 
appropriation of Christian symbols. 21 Slaves were more open 
to the Christian symbolic universe of the evangelical 
tradition. The slow response to Anglican missionary efforts 
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may be explained by the absence of the power and presence of 
the spirit. 22 

The strength of Sobel's work is the attention she gives 
to the nature of the religious experience which took on 
institutional forms in the independent black church 
tradition. It is important to note that African Americans 
were creators of their own culture and worldviews and not 
just receivers from the dominant Christian culture. 

Albert Raboteau, like Sobel, attempts to discern the 
creativeness of slaves in responding to their social 
context. 23 Through an examination of primary sources the 
author discloses the diversity of responses to the 
Christianization of African slaves. The history of slave 
religion reveals reinterpretation by Africans in the context 
of cultural contact. Africans possessed an understanding of 
reality and were not tabulae rasae in the relationship with 
white Christians. The assumption that they were backwards, 
heathenish, and ignorant says more about white Christians 
than African slaves. In an important chapter, Raboteau 
provides a synthesis of the Herskovits - Frazier debate. 
Herskovits, a white anthropologist, attempts to refute five 
myths about Negroes [sic]. Those myths are: (1) their 
character is childlike; (2) the poorer stock of Africans 
were enslaved; (3) a total loss of identity occurred through 
mixing Africans from different tribes in America; (4) the 
lack of civilized behavior caused Africans to adopt the 
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behavior of Europeans; and (5) the Negro [sic] has no 
past. 24 

In refuting these myths, Herskovits noted the European 
bias and suggested that African Americans have been 
contributors to American culture. African Americans have 
been acculturated in America, but retain "inner values 
characteristic of Africans everywhere." 2 ^ For the purposes 
of this work, Herskovits' point that Africans have a 
significant cultural history is important. The difficulty 
in his thesis is the lack of irrefutable evidence and 
oversimplification. The evidence of African retention of 
culture in the Baptist emphasis upon baptism by immersion 
(comparable to practices of African water cults), and 
ecstatic expressions in worship, establishes no direct link 
with the African past. E. Franklin Frazier, a black 
sociologist, takes the opposite view that no observable 
cultural pattern of African Americans can be linked directly 
to Africa. In fact, he submits that African retention is 
more clearly observable in the practices of blacks in Haiti, 
Cuba, and Brazil. Frazier's basic thesis is "the process of 
enslavement and the passing of earlier generations born in 
Africa destroyed the culture of slaves." In this void 
Christianity was the "new bond of social cohesion." 2 *’ 

Raboteau in his synthesis suggests the validity of both 
positions. Herskovits was correct in postulating the theory 
of "reinterpretation as a factor in cultural contact." 
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Though overstated, the existence of rhythm and ecstasy in 
African-American religious culture cannot be explained away 
as the mimicking of Euro-American practices. Frazier is 
correct in noting the "excesses of Herskovits argument .... 
and keeping sight of the real differences between African 
American culture and elsewhere in the hemisphere." 2 ^ 
Raboteau's conclusion is that, "in the United States, the 
gods of Africa died." 2 ® The death of the gods does not mean 
theology and ritual died also. The relationship between the 
two remains a question open for further study. 29 

The work of Vincent Wimbush offers another important 

dimension towards the development of a hermeneutic for 

African-American churches. 30 Wimbush also points out the 

failure to notice the ways in which the Bible has functioned 

in the history of African Americans. 31 The Bible as sacred 

text functioned as a "language world." Wimbush states: 

For the great majority of African Americans the 
Bible has functioned not merely to reflect and 
legitimize piety (narrowly understood), but as a 
language world full of stories of heroes and 
heroines, of heroic peoples and their pathos and 
victory, sorrow and joy, sojourn and fulfillment. 
In short, the Bible became a "world" into which 
African Americans could retreat, a "world" they 
could identify with, draw strength from, and in 
fact manipulate for self-affirmation. 32 

The hermeneutical task is to "gain a measure of control" 

over the Bible as African Americans maintain integrity as 

separate Christian communities. 33 

This survey of the field points in a specific 
direction. First, interpretive history becomes a way for 
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discerning the inner logic of the African-American religious 
experience. Secondly, in a gualified sense, African 
Americans share the evangelical heritage of American 
religious history. Thirdly, the nature of the African- 
American religious experience is crucial to understanding 
the African-American Church. Finally, beyond doctrinal and 
institutional similarities, the link between African- 
American churches and evangelicalism is the Bible. Without 
attention to the nature of the African-American religious 
experience and the reinterpretations of the meaning of 
Christianity, present African-American churches face the 
danger of a loss of historical identity. 

African-American churches, which take the Bible 
seriously, can uncritically appropriate interpretations 
which posture themselves as culturally neutral. The danger 
is the loss of historical consciousness and identity. This 
opens a range of problems in educational ministry. As 
African Americans listen to and reflect on their own 
history, other culturally based interpretations can be 
discerned, screened and tested. The task is to explode any 
notion of evangelical religion, in particular, as neutral 
and universally applicable. The presuppositions, cultural 
milieu, and historical tradition implicit in interpretations 
of faith and the Scriptures must be exposed and critiqued. 
This project is an effort to develop a hermeneutical model 
to accomplish this important task. 
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Scope and Limitations 

This project is a descriptive/interpretive effort 
focusing on the independent church tradition and its effort 
toward self-understanding and identity. The response to 
evangelicalism is explored as a source of Christian 
identity. Implications for contemporary self-understandings 
in the areas of education in the church will be drawn from 
this model. The project is neither a historical 
reconstruction of the rise of black independent churches or 
the American evangelical tradition. It is rather an 
interpretation of the historical interaction between the two 
in order to view the transformations in the latter by the 
former. 

Procedure for Integration 

The basic method for integration is to combine library 
research on the Bible and American church history with 
creating a curriculum resource as an example of how these 
traditions inform the educational ministry of the church. 

Chapter Outline 

Chapter 2 explores the Independent Black Church 
Movement as an affirmation of African Christian identity and 
as a means of gaining interpretive space for an articulation 
of a theology of freedom. The African American Church 
founders not only had the task of justifying a separate 
institutional existence, but also wrestled with the 
theological issues of liberation, theodicy, and divine 
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providence. Chapter 3 discusses the significant place of 
the Bible in providing clues to identity and a point of 
departure for selfhood. Chapter 4 is an exegetical case 
study of a conversion narrative. The specific case 
challenges the linear understanding of conversion as having 
significance primarily for the next life. The case reveals 
a this-worldly orientation of the conversion experience. 

The experience is given the connotation of embracing the 
world with a sense of God-given identity. Chapter 5 is a 
curriculum resource for an adult Bible class reading the 
book of Revelation. The purpose is to look at various 
hermeneutical strategies for reading Revelation and to 
provide a modest proposal for a contemporary strategy for 
African Americans. Chapter 6 is the author's reflection 
concerning the critical importance of historical 
consciousness in shaping my own church community as one of 
liberation and hope. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Independent Church Movement 

This chapter explores the rise of African-American 
churches in the United States. For the purpose of 
organization the chapter is divided into three parts: (1) 
antecedents, (2) apology for separatism, and (3) theology of 
freedom. 

The beginnings of the Black Church Movement can be 
found in the organizing of independent bodies under the 
supervision and control of whites. The earliest recorded 
congregation is the Silver Bluff Church in Georgia during 
the period of the American Revolution, 1 Within a few years 
there were quasi-independent congregations in Savannah 
(Georgia) and in Williamsburg, Richmond, and Petersburg 
(Virginia) as well as in North and South Carolina. ^ The 
early movement seems to be limited to Baptists which allowed 
slaves in the South a modicum of religious freedom while 
whites maintained ecclesiastical control. 

The Black Church Movement dates from the establishment 
of the quasi-religious Free African Society in 1787 through 
the efforts of Richard Allen and Absalom Jones. In 1794 the 
Bethel Church was established in Philadelphia, with Allen as 
leader. Other African Methodists followed the exodus from 
the white Methodist Church in New York, Baltimore, and 
Wilmington, Delaware. 3 The struggle for independence from 
white control culminated in the establishment of the African 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in 1816, and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in 1821. 

Antecedents 

Historical and social forces were at work in the 
Movement and must be considered in contextualizing the 
development of a racial church. The truth is, the American 
churches have always been racial churches. The institution 
of slavery clearly distinguished Europeans and Africans from 
the very beginning. What was institutionalized in the 
movement was a separate church for Africans under their own 
control. 

There were four factors influencing this development: 
(1) the ethos of independence which was an outgrowth of 
American freedom from England? (2) the early egalitarianism 
of evangelical religion, especially among Methodists and 
Baptists; (3) the churches' compromise with slavery in the 
South; and (4) the racism of white churches in the North. 

The period called the Revolutionary Era affected not 
only politics, but also American church life. 4 This period 
was crucial to defining the meaning and significance of 
freedom for most institutions. The peculiarly American 
stamp of the churches were: religious freedom, separation 
of church and state, denominationalism, voluntarism and 
patriotism. 5 The context of defining the conception of 
freedom was the social, political, and religious debate 
during the period immediately preceding and following the 
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Revolutionary War. African slaves and the institution of 
chattel slavery were not a significant part of the debate. 

It is clear that freedom, whether political or religious, 
was intended for Anglo-Europeans. Though religious freedom 
did not address the socio-political situation of Africans, 
these slaves were active participants in evangelical 
communities, particularly in the south. 

Such proximity to the passion and rhetoric of freedom 
did not leave slaves unaffected. One case, in particular, 
suggests that slaves were not loyal to the freedom of 
whites; they had their own freedom in mind. 6 Slaves who 
were not sympathetic to the British cause aligned themselves 
with those who promised them their freedom. The perception 
was that American whites were less than concerned with the 
conception of freedom. Whites were concerned with their 
own freedom and not with freedom itself. The only freedom 
afforded slaves was a narrow religious freedom. 
Interestingly, with laws which dichotomized temporal and 
spiritual freedom, slaves could be baptized and become 
church members and still have their status unaffected. 

In such a context slaves found space to aspire to and 
experience a modicum of freedom. In establishing quasi¬ 
independent churches, having their own preachers (under the 
auspices of a white preacher) and fashioning religious 
appeals for autonomy, African slaves began expanding the 
concept of freedom to include themselves. 
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Early evangelicalism is viewed by Donald Matthew as a 

social process that relativized worldly status as 

insignificant to the Christian Gospel. He states: 

Evangelicalism therefore was a means through which 
a rising "new" class sought authentication outside 
the archaic social hierarchy.... they were trying 
to replace class distinctions based on wealth and 
status - they call it worldly honor - with 
nonclass distinctions based on ideological claims 
and moral purity. 7 

What was valued in evangelicalism was the evidence of 
acceptance by God in the conversion experience and the 
subsequent life of piety. In this context evangelicals were 
returning to the New Testament ideal of communities of faith 
without the trappings of worldly power. In fact, this 
movement evidences millenarian characteristics in the 
rejection of the world. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the rejection was of the world of distant 
religious institutions (i.e. the Church of England, Anglican 
priests, etc.), and the places of prominence for wealthy, 
land owning, aristocratic families. In such a world, 
powerful elites controlled not only the politics, but also 
the church. 

That evangelicalism can be considered a class movement 
more than a specifically theological one is important to 
understanding its appeal. The leveling experience was the 
new birth. The experience was one of emotional catharsis in 
which the weight of one's sinfulness was felt in all its 
horror. The penitent would then repent, and thrusting 
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him/herself on the mercy of God, would find forgiveness in 
the vicarious suffering of Christ. This individual 
experience led one into a community of sinners saved by 
grace who provided a sense of belonging and support in one's 
striving toward a life of holiness. 

The individual experience is not isolated from the 
communal aspect in evangelical practice. Evangelicalism has 
a strong individualistic strain, especially in the 
conversion experience. The communal context, however, 
prepares the individual for and nurtures the experience. 
Through conversion, one becomes part of a community with 
definite boundaries vis-a-vis the world (non-believers) that 
give the individual status and standing regardless of 
worldly station. All persons are eligible for the 
experience as "God is no respecter of persons" (as stated in 
the text of origins.) The egalitarian principle proved to 
be attractive to slaves as well as to women.® The 
attraction of evangelicalism to slaves was not sufficiently 
explained by egalitarianism. Evangelical cosmology, which 
emphasized direct access to deity as well as the operation 
of the Spirit, struck a resilient cord of African memory. 9 

Significant also is the antislavery sentiment that was 
present in the evangelical circles during the late 
eighteenth century. Methodists in particular were an 
antislavery church. At the 1784 Christmas Conference the 
Methodists took a position against slavery. In 1787 
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Presbyterians "prayed for the final abolition of slavery," 
and Baptists in 1789 said "slavery was a violent deprivation 
of the rights of nature and inconsistent with a republican 
government. 1,10 

Evangelicalism was attractive to African slaves in the 
areas of egalitarianism, cosmology, and the early anti¬ 
slavery sentiments of evangelical churches. Finding a 
limited acceptability in sharing a common religious 
experience, a religious worldview which removed some of the 
foreignness of Christianity, and whites who at least in 
their resolutions were anti-slavery, gave hope to Africans. 

The hope was short-lived, however. While they were 
still the object of evangelistic efforts, Africans were not 
the subjects of freedom. The bold antislavery positions of 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians were weakened by the 
rise of denominationalism. Among the issues that divided 
these church bodies sectionally (i.e., North and South) were 
slaveholding Christians. Denominationalism provided a 
regional and national structure for various churches to 
develop expanding influence. The denominational structure 
also attempted to provide pastoral guidance, clarification 
of doctrinal issues, procedures and social issues.-*- 1 The 
chief emphasis, however, was evangelism. African slaves 
were the primary objects of evangelistic efforts. 

The problem was that most of these slaves were located 
on Southern plantations. If denominational bodies took 
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strong anti-slavery positions (including the expulsion from 
their membership of slaveholders), they risked having little 
or no access to slaves. In the effort to access the 
plantations of the slaveholding South, Methodists rescinded 
from their 1784 position in 1804 by "removal of restrictions 
against the buying of slaves from rules of societies in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee." 12 Baptists finally 
split North and South over the issue in 1845. Milton 
Sernett suggests that among the issues that led to the 
schism of the Presbyterians was slaveholding and "ridding 
the church of abolitionists." 13 The schisms in the three 
major evangelical bodies resulted from the debate between a 
proslavery South and a paternal North. 

The final antecedent in the rise of the Independent 
Black Church Movement was the racism of the North. The 
presence of free blacks in the North was always troublesome. 
Though there was nominal freedom, even in northern biracial 
congregations, Africans were still segregated. The specific 
historical incident that gave rise to congregations 
controlled by blacks was the removal of Richard Allen and 
Absalom Jones from the St. George's Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia. 14 The earlier Free African Society 
met from 1788-1791 at the Friends Free African School and 
had already begun holding a regular worship service by 1790. 
The intention of the Free African Society was to "provide 
members with decent burials and care for their widows and 
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orphans." 15 Included in the original intention was to 
establish a meeting house while remaining under the 
jurisdiction of the white Methodist church. 

The gallery incident is usually considered the 
precipitous event, but Sernett challenges this 
interpretation. He suggests that "Bishop Allen, writing in 
his old age, telescoped the events from 1787 to 1791.... 
thus Allen's memoirs leave the false impression that it was 
the rebuff at St. George's which caused the Negro [sic] 
Methodists to seek their own church." 16 The meeting house 
built in 1792 by the Free African Society was dedicated as 
the St. Thomas Episcopal Church in 1794 with Absalom Jones 
as pastor. The Bethel Church was dedicated also in 1794 
with Richard Allen as pastor. In Baltimore, black 
Methodists had been worshiping independently since 1787 and 
in 1797 built their own meeting house. 17 Other African 
Methodist Episcopal churches were built in Wilmington 
(Delaware), Attleboro (Pennsylvania), and Salem (New 
Jersey). 18 A national church was established in 1816 with 
Richard Allen elected the first bishop. 19 

Black Methodists in New York separated from the white 
John Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 1796. Unlike the 
Philadelphia exodus, there was no specific incident, but 
these northern blacks "had a desire for the privilege of 
holding meetings of their own, where they might have 
opportunity to exercise their spiritual gifts among 
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themselves, and thereby be more useful to one another." 20 
A building was erected in 1800. The edifice was named the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 21 The relations 
with white Methodists were not as strained as in 
Philadelphia. The church proceeded to cooperate with white 
Methodists until 1820. The desire for autonomy from whites, 
as well as from Allen's group, led to the establishment of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in 1821. 

Baptists during this period were also establishing 
independent congregations: Harrison Street Baptist Church 
at Petersburg, Virginia in 1776; a Negro Baptist Church at 
Williamsburg, Virginia in 1785; First Baptist (1785), and 
Second Baptist Churches at Savannah, Georgia; the African 
Baptist Church of Lexington, Kentucky in 1790; and a mixed 
Baptist Church in Mississippi in 1805. In 1809 the first 
African Baptist Church was organized in Philadelphia. 22 The 
Joy Street Baptist Church was organized in 1805 in Boston. 
Thomas Paul, the organizer of the church, also organized the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church (New York) in 1808. 23 

The difference in institutional development North and 
South among black congregations was the context. In the 
North, free blacks were dissatisfied with the inequality of 
mixed congregations. In the South, blacks had a tradition 
of separate churches, usually under the auspices of a white 
congregation. Northern blacks threatened the status quo 
because they could claim full equality with white 
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congregations. Southern blacks were restricted by legal 
measures outside of Baptist polity. 24 

The antecedents to the rise of Independent Black 
Churches and the subsequent Movement reveal the significance 
of social and historical forces which gave impetus to the 
idea of a racial church. Along with these forces was 
cosmology — a worldview that was being formed in the 
situation of cultural contact between whites and Africans. 
The differences between white and black churches were not 
simply at the levels of organizational structures, but also 
involved symbols and rituals. The differences function at 
the level of interpretation and worldview. This world is 
neither African or European according to Vincent Wimbush, 
who states that 

it was from the beginning a type of syncretism. 
This syncretism was necessitated by the social 
existence (slavery) of Africans in the American 
context. The character of the syncretism which 
emerged was controlled by, and found coherence in, 
the African Americans assessment of their social 
existence. Such assessment inspired the 
independent church movements, and made African 
Americans conscious of the degree to which their 
situation belied "Christian teaching" about the 
kinship of humanity under God. 25 

Apology for Separatism 

The justification for racially separate churches by 
Africans was both radical and conservative. By 1816 there 
was a substantial tradition of Africans worshiping apart 
from whites. In the South, African congregations comprised 
of slaves were petitioning white associations for membership 
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and recognition of the independent status. 26 Autonomous 
Methodists in the South were limited to the church led by 
Morris Brown in Charleston, Virginia. Though worshiping 
independent of whites, Baptist congregations were under 
their sponsorship. 

Another tradition had grown with the "invisible church” 
that saw Africans gathered in private places apart from 
whites. Though not a formal churches, African slaves 
gathered for preaching, singing and shouting. These 
midnight meetings were a violation of laws prohibiting slave 
assemblies. An account of these meetings by Louis Hughes is 
instructive: 

He [Louis Hughes] reported that many of those who 
preached at the Negro prayer-meetings did not know 
the letter of the Bible or even how to spell the 
name of Christ. But .... when they opened their 
mouths they were filled, and the plan of salvation 
was explained in a way that all could receive it. 
If nothing else, the exhorter could tell his own 
conversion experience, about how in times of 
trouble and stress God had comforted him.... As 
the speaker's enthusiasm spread to the other 
slaves, they too forgot their suffering and trials 
and sought to catch hold of the Spirit.... 27 

These secret meetings were prompted by "disgust for the 
vitiated Gospel preached by their masters' preachers. 1,28 
That there was an underground worship tradition indicates 
that Africans were already interpreters of the meaning of 
Christianity from their own social context. Their 
assessment of self-worth and value before God was not an 
issue for whites. The "invisible church" is an important 
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witness to a developing interpretational tradition among 
African slaves. 

The African Methodists who had already established 
independent congregations as early as 1794, achieved full 
liberation from whites in 1816 by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania. 29 The issue of 
authorized clergy and property title precipitated the legal 
and ecclesiastical battle for complete autonomy. Neither of 
the African Methodist groups initially sought a completely 
autonomous church from whites. 30 The issues that 
precipitated the legal battle had to do with an agreement 
with the Methodist General Conferences in Philadelphia and 
New York by both African Methodist groups. Allen's group 
and the Zionites had consigned property to white control. 
Blacks managed the property, but had no authority to 
"transfer or mortgage their property without the consent of 
the white overseer.... he nominated the preacher and had a 
right to occupy the pulpit." 33 The agreement worked until a 
white elder threatened to close the church down over "black 
leaders at Bethel admitting a certain woman to the communion 
table." 32 The ensuing battle was the question of legal 
ownership. Another incident was the issue of fees by white 
elders administering the sacrament. 33 The legal action that 
directly led to the courts was the denial of the pulpit by 
the African Methodists to a white elder. The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court ruled that "the church belonged to Richard 
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Allen and his associates. 34 Following the court's decision 
African Methodists from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Delaware move to demand an "Ecclesiastical compact" to form 
an independent conference. 35 The Delaware faction pulled 
out, but the others went on to form the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Among the African Methodist Episcopal Zion's, the 
movement was more gradual. Beginning with separate worship 
services in a cabinetmaker's shop in the 1790s, the Zionites 
had a circuitous journey toward independence. 36 The 
question was whether they would join the Allen group or 
return to the white people. 37 The conflict with the Allen 
group had to do with incursions made into New York by the 
Allenites and the subsequent establishment of a missionary 
society for the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 38 The 
Zionites were rebuffed in the attempt to have their clergy 
ordained by Bishop Allen. The white Methodists required the 
Zionites to return to their old status, that is, under 
conference control. 39 The barrier to independence was an 
ordained clergy. A split in the New York Conference in 1819 
had left the Zion churches without a pastor. The Zionites 
who had severed their ties with the John Street Church sided 
with the William Stillwell faction. In 1820, under the 
authority of Stillwell (a white Methodist), Abraham Thomson, 
James Varick, and Leavin Smith, were ordained as elders. 40 
The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church was organized as 
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a national body in 1821. James Varick was elected the first 
bishop in 1822. 41 

The African Baptists movement toward independence was 
both facilitated and complicated by the independent nature 
of Baptist polity. African Baptists were not dependent on 
the connectional system for the ordination of their clergy, 
as were the African Methodists. The autonomy of 
congregations complicated the development of a national 
movement. Attempts at establishing a national body began as 
follows: the American Baptist Missionary Convention in 
1840; the Western Colored Baptist Convention in 1844; 
regional bodies known as the Northwestern and Southern 
Baptist Conventions in 1864 (out of the Western Colored 
Baptist Convention); the Consolidated Convention in 1867; 
the Baptist Foreign Mission Convention USA in 1880; the 
American National Baptist Convention in 1886; the National 
Baptist Educational Convention in 1892; and culminated in 
the formation of the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. in 
1895. The earlier Baptist Foreign Mission Convention 
(1880), the Baptist Education Convention (1892), and the 
American National Baptist Convention became the Foreign 
Mission, Education, and Home Mission Boards in 1895 . 4 ^ The 
various attempts to establish a national body among African 
Baptists was due more to ideological and class differences 
than to interference by whites. 43 
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Two Questions for African-American Church Her meneutics 
This brief survey raises certain hermeneutical issues: 
First, what were Africans responding to in the formation of 
individual churches and denominational bodies, and secondly, 
what was the integrity of these bodies? The historical 
readings move from the radical analysis of Gayraud Wilmore 
to the more conservative approach of Milton Sernett. 

Wilmore refers to this movement as "the first black freedom 
movement." 44 He states: 

It had the advantage of being carried on under the 
cloak of ecclesiastical affairs rather than as an 
affair of the state or the economy. The movement, 
therefore, could pass as representing the more or 
less legitimate desire of slaves to have "a place 
of their own in which to worship God." But it 
was, in fact, a form of rebellion against the most 
accessible and vulnerable expression of white 
oppression and institutional racism in the nation: 
American churches. 45 

An important dimension of this movement for Wilmore was its 
"ambivalence about religious and secular objectives." 46 

Milton C. Sernett in his first work takes a more 

cautious approach. For him: 

The varied movements which brought the independent 
Negro churches into existence were not an attempt 
to recreate or revive a special kind of African 
religious personality.... What they did was to 
establish black churches under black leadership. 

In a sense they were only doing what, out of 
practical necessity and out of their understanding 
of the true spirit of Christianity, they had to 
do in order to meet the whole needs, physical and 
spiritual, of black people. Thus, by circumstance 
and not by design, they became ethnic churches. 47 

Sernett seems to imply a lack of intentionality in the 

movement from white control by African church leaders. 
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If Wilmore's suggestion reads too much into the 
movement, then Sernett reads too little. The movement 
embraces an ethic of liberation toward the affirmation of 
the full humanity of Africans. That the white church and 
its interpretation of Christianity did not recognize this 
ethic created the context for African Americans to seek 
meaning for themselves. At the same time, African Americans 
uncritically appropriated the "traditions, forms of worship, 
and patterns of piety" of their white counterparts. 

This radical ethic of liberation, linked to the 
uncritical appropriation of "confessional frameworks,"^® has 
produced a tension for African-American churches. 

Separatist ideology asserted the need for independent 
institutions where African Americans could pursue their own 
social and political agenda without interference from 
whites. The agenda presupposed a collective identity but 
recognized the otherness of African Americans in the larger 
American context. Yet, the agenda was non-racist and aimed 
toward inclusion in American life from the point of 
equality. Separatism provided the space to organize for 
racial uplift and provide a setting that would recognize the 
humanity of African Americans. Separatism also provided the 
kind of autonomy needed to prophetically denounce the evils 
of slavery and segregation. Sernett's "practical necessity" 
does not obtain when these independent bodies challenged the 
demonic power of racism and chattel-slavery. These were 
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truly antislavery ecclesiastical bodies. 

Sernett is correct, however, in noting a conservative 
strain in the movement. He is equally correct (in this 
writer's opinion) in isolating evangelical religion as a 
major factor. The relativizing of social distinctions and 
status makes it difficult to develop a conceptual framework 
to articulate a worldly faith. The denial of the world, the 
emphasis upon individual conversion, and a precritical 
understanding of the Scriptures contribute to a conservative 
strain in African-American Christian thought. 

The apology for separatism was for space apart from 
whites to pursue ecclesiastical, social, and political 
agendas without interference. The separation was not total, 
for independent African churches maintained the confessional 
frameworks of those from whom they separated. 

National Baptists and Racial Consciousness 

This is especially true of African-American Baptists 

who, as the most evangelical of African-American Christians, 

struggled with the problem of localism and the establishment 

of a national agenda. The history of developing a National 

Convention among Baptists is shot through with 

ecclesiastical and class divisions. 49 An important aspect 

of the early agenda of the national body was concern for 

African missions. James Washington states: 

Visions of redeeming the African homeland has 
traditionally provided the rationale for forming 
black Baptist organizations above the 
congregational level. 50 
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The desire to evangelize in Africa was not the exclusive 
interest, however. A corollary concern was the plight of 
African Americans. Issues of "self elevation" of black 
Baptists through social and educational renovation were also 
present. 51 The insistence on a national body under the 
exclusive control of African Americans won out over 
integrationist sentiments. 52 

The issue of racial consciousness is clearly evident in 

the effort to establish an independent publishing house. In 

response to the increasing tide of overt racism in the 

South, and the more covert racism of Northern Baptists under 

the cloak of "manifest destiny" ideology, the convention 

moved to establish its own publishing house. 53 The concern 

went beyond a publishing house for its own sake. As long as 

African Americans were without their own, they were unable 

to develop and utilize their pool of talent. The implied 

racism of white publications was also a problem since "white 

Baptists believed that most black people were not of the 

same grade of culture." i>h e issue of racial consciousness 

is assaulted on the basis of a supposed cultural neutrality. 

In questioning why the National Baptist Convention would 

desire an independent publishing house, a 1897 editorial in 

the white Boston Examiner states: 

It is absurd, to suppose,... that there is needed 
a special Sunday-school literature for Negroes. 

We have not one Gospel for whites and another for 
blacks. The way of salvation is the same for one 
race as for another. The literature for white 
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people is equally suitable for black people of the 
same grade of culture. There is no virtue in 
exposition of a Sunday-school lesson simply 
because it was prepared by a man with a black 
skin. We regard the efforts on the part of many 
of our Negro brethren who discriminate against the 
literature of the [white] Publication Society, 
simply because it is not prepared and printed by 
Negroes, as most foolish, and hurtful. In our 
view, the success of all who are pushing this 
movement would hinder and not help the progress of 
the race. 54 

Against such a specific claim, with its ideological 
consequence, these Baptist separatists recognized that the 
issue had more to do with power than with skin color. 

Theology of Freedom 55 

Their social location was the context out of which 
African-Americans appropriated Christian themes. Chattel 
slavery and racism challenged the grandiose claims made by 
white religionists about the meaning of salvation and the 
life of holiness. Out of their context, African Americans 
sought meaning for themselves and gave definition to 
authentic Christianity. The obvious incongruity between the 
beliefs and practices of white Christians did not lead to a 
wholesale rejection of Christianity itself. A distinction 
could be made between true Christianity and the hypocrisy of 
whites. This distinction is important in working out the 
meaning of the faith vis-a-vis the compromised faith of 
whites. 

The point is made again that evangelicalism is 
understood as a "social process whereby the old distinction 
of family and class were rejected for the new distinction of 
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piety and morality." 56 The relativizing of social status 
offered space for African-Americans to reflect upon 
themselves and their world in the light of the Christian 
message. Irresistibly, the message of liberation became the 
essence of the gospel. Liberation did have political 
overtones, especially as African Americans came to control 
their own institutions, but there was no dichotomy of 
spiritual and political freedom. In fact, it was the 
spiritual freedom that gave substance and meaning to 
political liberation. It was the experience of 
unconditional acceptance of God that enabled one to travel 
the road to freedom. 

The issue of compensatory religion or otherworldliness 
in African Americans must be viewed from this perspective. 
The embracing of a mythic world beyond the struggles and 
injustice of the present world is in itself a political 
statement. Freedom from the world becomes a way of engaging 
the world. Turning from the present world becomes a way of 
viewing experience from a kind of transcendent angle. At 
the same time that one is embracing the mythic world, one is 
exposing the evils of specific historical existence. 

Hermeneutical Tensions: Theodicy and Destiny 

The two theological themes of theodicy and African 
American destiny are important to this discussion. Theodicy 
refers to the presence of evil in a world under the control 
of an all-powerful, all-knowing benevolent God. Far from 
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being an abstract concept, the question of theodicy emerges 
from the existential situation of African Americans. 
Nathaniel Paul expresses the issue in language that is 
rhetorical and poetic: 

Tell me, ye mighty waters, why did ye sustain the 
ponderous load of misery? Or speak, ye winds, and 
say why it was that you executed your office to 
waft them onward to the still more dismal state; 
and ye proud waves, why did you refuse to lend 
your aid and to have overwhelmed them with your 
billows? Then should they have slept sweetly in 
the bosom of the great deep, as so have been hid 
from sorrow. And, oh thou immaculate God, be not 
angry with us, while we come onto this thy 
sanctuary and make bold inquiry in thy holy 
temple, why it was that thou didst look on with 
the calm indifference of an unconcerned spectator, 
when thy holy law was violated, thy divine 
authority despised and a portion of thine own 

creatures reduced to a state of mere vassalage and 

• 57 

misery . 3 ' 

Paul's address raises the central issues of the problem 
of theodicy: the seeming indifference of God to the 
suffering of African Americans. The occasion of Paul / s 
address is key to understanding the faith and hope that 
survives in the face of the painful questions. The occasion 
was a celebration of the 1817 statute which became effective 
July 3, 1829 outlawing slavery in New York; it was a small 
victory against the enormous evil of slavery. This victory 
gave witness to the identification of God with Africans in 
America. The institution of slavery could not survive when 
a just God identified with the oppressed. Thus, the 
remaining question was "How long?" The answer was with the 
"time-God" who works God's own purposes in history. The 
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notion of a "time-God" is related to an African-American 

eschatology that gives expression to a faith in the ultimacy 

of God's justice rather than its temporality. Paul's 

address captures this belief in powerful language: 

Hark, while He answers from on high; hear him 
proclaiming from the skies. Be still, and 
know that I am God! Clouds and darkness are about 
me; yet, righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of my throne. I do my will and 
pleasure in the heavens above, and in the earth 
beneath; it is my sovereign prerogative to bring 
good out of evil and cause the wrath of man to 
praise me. and the remainder of that wrath I will 
restrain.® 8 

This answer to the question of theodicy does not 
finally settle the matter. In fact, beyond a faith 
declaration it does not say much. What is significant is 
the rhetorical language that gives expression to hope 
oriented toward freedom. The response to the question of 
theodicy is not an answer, but it is the power of language 
to give expression to hope in the struggle for freedom. 

Of critical importance is to note the problem of black 
suffering and the difficulty of articulating faith in a 
benevolent God. The most profound discussion of the problem 
is by William R. Jones. 59 The question raised by Jones 
challenges the assertions of the power, goodness, and wisdom 
of God. He concludes that "God is a White racist, or he 
would not have allowed the long enslavement and oppression 
of Black people." 60 Major J. Jones' critique of William R. 
Jones' position of a limited God and an open future in the 
struggle against evil, is rooted in the classic eschatology 
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of African Americans: 

This conclusion [that God is a white racist} 
presupposes that one could know the sum total of 
God's acts in the ancient past, the sweaty 
present, and the teleological future. This 
conclusion presupposes that one could see the 
beginning of the end, that one could know the 
creative purpose of God's future actions, and that 
one could read the acts of God clearly enough to 
separate them from the acts of human beings. 61 

The stubborn refusal to give up on the power and goodness of 

God in the face of black suffering is one of the most 

profound expressions of African-American religious culture. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the rhetoric of hope and 

the power of language to articulate faith in the ultimacy of 

God purposes, even in the face of its temporal hiddenness. 

The second theme of the theology of freedom is African- 
American destiny. This theme is closely related to theodicy 
in that it seeks to give expression to the divine purpose of 
the African presence in America. Again, the notion of 
destiny was not abstract; it carried tremendous social 
consequences. The notion was forged in the debate of the 
future of African Americans in this country. Besides the 
efforts and ideology of the American Colonization Society, 
there were also black emigrationists such as Henry McNeal 
Turner. A particular challenge came from the American 
Colonization Society and the attempt to define black freedom 
in terms of African expatriation. The thrust of the society 
was to provide the means for free blacks to emigrate to 
Africa. It is beyond the scope of this work to access the 
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motives of this movement, but the response to the planned 

expatriation of blacks by those who gathered in Philadelphia 

in 1816 is instructive: 

One month after the organization of the 
Colonization Society, approximately three thousand 
Negroes crowded into Philadelphia's Bethel Church 
to give their reply: the colonization scheme 
violated professed American principles, it sought 
to stigmatize the free Negro population,and it 
countenanced the perpetuation of human bondage and 
encouraged it by seeking to remove free blacks. 
Under these circumstances, it deserved to be 
repudiated by all Negroes, who should, instead, 
reaffirm their determination never to part 
voluntarily from their enslaved brethren. 2 

Wilmore suggests that it was the "arrogance of the 

whites, their miscalculation of the self esteem of free 

blacks and their feeling of solidarity with the slaves, 

rather than aversion to the idea of emigration, that made 

black leaders repudiate the ACS." 63 Milton Sernett suggests 

it was "aversion to the idea of emigration" that lay behind 

the repudiation of the expatriation scheme of the American 

Colonization Society. He quotes a passage from the 1827 

Freedom's Journal by Richard Allen: 

I have no doubt that there are many good men who 
do not see as I do; and who are for sending us to 
Liberia, but they have not duly considered the 
subject - they are not men of colour. This land, 
which we have watered with our tears and our 
blood, is now our mother country; and we are well 
satisfied to stay where wisdom abounds and the 
Gospel is free. 6 ^ 

The passage indicates that expatriation to Africa was 
perceived as another attempt to define the meaning of 
African-American freedom. 
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The two strands of thought regarding African Americans' 
destiny were: first, mission to Africa and secondly, mission 
to America. Both aspects are apologetic in nature in that 
they attempt to affirm some divine purpose in the 
incongruous experience of slavery. The former embraces the 
notion of the Christianization of Africa by enlightened 
African Americans. Daniel Coker is an example of this 
impulse. 65 The concern was not a repudiation of America; it 
was the evangelical emphasis of bringing salvation to the 
lost. This tradition actually gave interpretation to the 
divine purpose of chattel slavery as a grand design for 
bringing the gospel to heathen Africa. The latter tradition 
(mission to white America) took over the mythic 
interpretation of a chosen people destined to redeem America 
from racism and prejudice. Peter Paris addresses this point 
as follows: 

[T]he mission of the black churches has always 
transcended their own constituency by aiming at 
the reform of the larger white society, that is, 
causing the latter to practice racial justice as 
an expression of genuine Christian understanding 
and devotion. Their mission, therefore, has had 
both an internal and an external dimension in that 
they have sought religious, moral, and political 
reform in both the black and white community.... 
the churches' social reform implied a commitment 
to wage the struggle for racial justice within the 
nation rather than from without either by 
migration or revolution. 66 

The apologetics of destiny and mission affirm a purpose 
for African Americans in the land that enslaved them, as 
well as an evangelical commitment to their land of origin. 
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The hermeneutics of the apologetic has an accommodationist 
strain in that it embraces the ideals of America, but is 
prophetic in its denunciation of racial injustice. In 
reference to evangelical commitment, the vision of Africa 
was similar to that of white Americans. 

Conclusion 

The Independent Church Movement was the "first freedom 
movement" of African Americans. 67 At the heart of the 
Movement was a critique of the hypocrisy of white Christians 
on the issue of racial justice. The Movement was both 
accommodationist and radical. Establishing separate 
institutions enabled African Americans to develop their own 
traditions. At the same time, African Americans accepted 
the theology of the evangelical tradition and the ideals of 
the nation. Despite this, the Movement expanded the concept 
of freedom. Freedom came to include the rights, 
aspirations, and self-determination of African Americans. 

The Movement wrestled with difficult theological issues in a 
contextual rather than systematic fashion. The theology is 
apologetic with a critical edge against the reality of 
racial injustice. The open question was the adequacy of 
American evangelical religion to speak to African-American 
life. From this author's perspective, this hermeneutical 
question is still open. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Bible as a Source of African-American Identity 

The fundamental conviction of this writer is that 
African Americans, while sharing with others in the 
evangelical tradition a high regard for the Bible, have a 
significant hermeneutical tradition that differs in 
important ways. This chapter attempts to construct the 
similarities and differences that characterize the African 
American hermeneutical tradition. The differences are more 
than cosmetic; they reveal the way African Americans 
understood and articulated their experience in America. The 
underlying purpose of this chapter is to sharpen the 
discontinuity of the African American hermeneutical 
tradition with modern fundamentalism. 

Fundamentalism is a hermeneutical tradition within 
evangelicalism which grew out of the battle with the 
increasing secularism of American culture.^ The battle went 
beyond the Bible itself; it had to do with the notion of 
America as a "biblical nation." 2 To account for the 
development of fundamentalism as a piece of the evangelical 
heritage is beyond the scope of this work. The fact that 
this tradition and the African-American usage of the Bible 
share some common understandings and assumptions implies the 
African-American tradition as fundamentalist. (This 
writer's suspicion is that African Americans are 
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increasingly being informed by fundamentalist 
interpretations of the Bible.) What must be given attention 
are the differences that give rise to an alternative 
hermeneutical tradition. The attempt is to sketch in broad 
outline the common tradition and the alternative 
interpretation given by African Americans, particularly in 
the nineteenth century. 

Modern fundamentalism is also a reaction to the rise of 
scientific inquiry, especially the historical-critical 
method of biblical interpretation. This method introduced 
historical consciousness to the study of the Bible and 
challenged its authority as a divine book. Timothy Weber 
describes the advent and reception of the critical approach 
as a "paradigm shift." 3 The shift is understood as "a 
different model for perception .... rather than a matter of 
facts or logic. 4 Fundamentalists reacted to the new 
perception with defining the essentials and fundamentals® of 
Christianity, thus excluding the theories of the historical- 
critical method. 

The earlier roots of this tradition are found in the 
precritical understandings of the Bible as a holy book and 
as a kind of archetype for American identity. Mark A. Noll 
refers to the ubiquitous presence of the Bible from the 
Revolutionary War to the Civil War.® In the speeches of 
Presidents, and in sermons and addresses, the Bible was used 
as a reference of authority. The public use of the Bible 
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was twofold: first, as a compendium for faith and practice, 
a source of universally valid insights about the human 
condition; and secondly, as typical narrative imparting 
significance to antitypical events, people, and situations 
of United States history. 7 The Bible functioned as an 
organizing narrative giving meaning to the American 
experience. This fact can be seen in the identification of 
America as the Promised Land, and the European conquest of 
the land as analogous to the Hebrew conquest of Canaan, as 
well as to the Revolutionary War as a type of deliverance 
from Pharaoh's bondage. 8 Behind these interpretations were 
a nationalism which viewed white Americans as the modern 
fulfillment of the biblical notion of an elect people. 

African American's usage of the Bible during this 
period paralleled whites in the sense of the Bible's 
functioning as an organizing narrative. The difference lay 
in the reading of the Bible from the context of oppression. 
It is not accurate to imply that slaves actually read the 
letters of the Bible. In fact, very few had the skill of 
reading. The term "reading" is borrowed from Vincent 
Wimbush's usage as "responses to historical (socio- 
political-economic) situations and (collective) self¬ 
understanding." 8 In this sense, reading has to do with the 
way African Americans situated themselves and drew from the 
Bible in an interpretive environment. 

The Bible became the story of slaves as they 
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appropriated selected themes and episodes that had to do 
with freedom, heroic tales, comfort in distress, and 
equality.America as the Promised land for whites was 
Egypt to slaves. Jesus was not only savior, but fellow 
sufferer. He overcame evil through cross-bearing, and 
slaves could also overcome their cross — slavery. The 
single, consistent theme present in the reading of the Bible 
was freedom. The God of the Bible was a God of freedom. 
Whereas slaveholders and mainly evangelical Christians of 
the early to mid-nineteenth century found in the Bible 
justification of the status quo, the Book for African 
Americans was one of liberation. 

The rejection by African Americans of interpretations 
which justified the system of slavery is seen in their 
preferences for their own preachers away from white 
interference. One particular account is instructive. It 
relates that 

the [white] preacher came and ... He'd just say, 
'Serve your masters. Don't steal your master's 
turkey. Don't steal your master's chickens. 

Don't steal your master's hams. Don't steal your 
master's meat. Do whatsoever your master tells 
you to do.' Same old thing all the time. My 
father would have church in dwelling houses and 
they had to whisper .... Sometimes they would want 
a real meeting with some real preachin' .... They 
used to sing their songs in a whisper and pray in 
a whisper. That was a prayer-meeting from house 
to house once or twice - once or twice a week. 11 

The expressions "real preachin'" and "real meetin'" suggest 

an interpretation of Christianity that was different from 

the status quo religion of whites. 
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Interestingly, some slaves did not consider themselves 
"Bible Christians" and 

some slaves distinguished their own experiential 
Christianity from the "Bible Christianity" of 
their masters.... they said their masters and 
families were Bible Christians, and they did not 
want to be like them. - 

The significance of these references have to do with African 
Americans themselves engaging in biblical interpretations 
from the context of their oppression. 

T ypologies 

Vincent Wimbush has developed a helpful schema in 
noting the ways the Bible has functioned in African-American 
history. 13 The schema is divided into five responses: 

First, from the period of African beginnings to the revival 
movements in the United States, Africans responded to the 
Bible as a holy book with an odd mixture of "rejection, 
suspicion, and awe." 14 While valuing oral tradition 
"Africans found the notion of piety and world view 
circumscribed by a book to be absurd." 15 On the other hand, 
as a conquered people, it did not take them long to 
associate The Book of Book Religion (emphasis Wimbush) with 
power. 16 

The second response, which is roughly dated from the 
revival movements, was a "transformation of Book Religion 
into the religion of slave experience." 17 Central to this 
response was the realization by Africans that as different 
evangelical groups were free to interpret the Bible, they 
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could also. This interpretation was accomplished in "song, 
prayers, sermons, testimonies, and addresses." 18 For 
Wimbush, the Bible became a language world that Africans 
could "enter and manipulate in light of their social 
experiences." 19 Of particular interest were the Old 
Testament narratives: 

They were attracted primarily to the narratives of 
the Hebrew Bible dealing with the adventures of 
the Hebrews in bondage and escaping from bondage, 
to the oracles of the eighth century prophets and 
their denunciations of social justice and visions 
of social justice, and to the New Testament texts 
concerning the compassion, passion, and 
resurrection of Jesus. With these and other 
texts, the African American Christians laid the 
foundations or what can be seen as an emerging 
canon. 

The third response is the classical period marked by 
the "establishment of canon and hermeneutical principle." 21 
This reading is roughly dated from the beginnings of the 
Independent Church Movement of the nineteenth century. 

During the classical period, biblical language was used as 
"explanation for the social situation of the Africans and 
the solution to their problems." 22 The public use of the 
Bible applied "favorite passages to an array of social 
issues - in sermons, prayers, official denomination 
addresses, creeds and mottos." 23 The hermeneutical 
principle was "the kinship of all humanity under the 
sovereignty of the one God." 24 The principle thusly 
declared slavery against the will of God. It was also the 
basis for a "prophetic judgment against a society that 
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thought itself as biblical in its foundation and ethics." 25 

The classical reading is characterized as "prophetic 

apology." 26 The goal is inclusion into mainstream American 

society, and the Bible is the medium for validating the 

claims of African Americans. Wimbush states: 

Their critical, polemical, and race- and culture 
conscious reading of the Bible reflected the 
desire to enter the mainstream of American society 
.... a critical reading of the Bible was a 
critical reading of American society. 27 

Wimbush views the classical period as the most enduring 

"reading" of African Americans. 

The fourth response is "esoteric and elitist 
hermeneutical principles and texts." 28 This reading is 
characterized by claims to "exclusive possessions and 
knowledge of other holy books," and the practice of 
"bibliomancy." It is roughly dated from the early twentieth 
century to the present. The response does not neatly fit 
any categories, as representative groups have little or no 
formal ties to one another. The difficulty in labeling is 
due to the tendency to refer to all African-American 
religious communities as sects. 29 Whereas Baptists and 
Methodists would represent mainstream African Americans in 
the classical response, Black Muslims, the Black Jews, the 
African Orthodox, the Garvey Movement, the 

Holiness/Pentecostal churches, and the Reverend Ike's United 
Church and Science of Living Institute would represent this 
response. 
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What characterizes these disparate religious groups is 
their double criticism of American society and mainstream 
African-American religious communities. According to 
Wimbush: "the former is rejected on account of its racism; 

the later are rejected on account of their 

accommodationism.” 30 The Bible, also is either "rejected or 
supplemented." Wimbush notes an irony present in some of 
these groups in that levels of integration are achieved that 
elude mainstream religious communities. 

The fifth reading is "fundamentalism." For Wimbush, 
this period is late twentieth century and is characterized 
by "embrace in a self conscious manner fundamentalist 
ideology and white fundamentalist communities. 1,31 African 
Americans in this reading "reject or at least relativize the 
importance of racialist or culturalist perspectives insofar 
as they are associated with the African American heritage. 32 
The evidence of this response is found in the increasing 
numbers of African Americans who join white fundamentalist 
churches, and send their children to white fundamentalist 
academies, and in the fundamentalist orientation of African- 
American churches. 33 

The problem of fundamentalism among African Americans 
may be in response to three crises. First, there is the 
concern of whether culturalist religion is really Christian. 
Second, there is the question of the adequacy of anything 
black in a white dominated world. Thirdly, is the failure 
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of African American leadership. 34 

The schema of Vincent Wimbush is helpful in 
distinguishing responses to the Bible in African American 
history. For this project, Wimbush's "readings" three and 
five are of the utmost importance. The classical response 
(reading three) assumes the validity of a hermeneutic that 
critiques the racism of white society as well as those 
structures in society which determine African-American life. 
The critique grows out of engagement with these structures 
and seeks to transform them in light of a Christian vision 
of life. The fundamentalist reading (five) fails to take 
historical processes seriously and therefore is inadequate 
to deal with the structural nature of African-American 
oppression. While both still take the Bible seriously, the 
latter does not consider historical-cultural experiences as 
vital to a biblical hermeneutic. Since all interpretation 
has as its starting point the situation of the 
interpreter(s) and has a context in some interpretive 
community, the absence of historical consciousness means a 
denial of historic identity in African-American communities 
It is this writer's opinion that African-American churches 
have made a tremendous contribution to the nation, forcing 
the issue of racism onto the national agenda. Without the 
presence and struggles of African Americans on this issue, 
there would have been little progress along the lines of 
racial justice. There is still much to be done. For 
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communities to deny their racial and culturalist history is 
to lose sight of what has been a historic mission and to 
leave the task half-done. 

The Contextual Hermeneutic of the Classic Reading 

The classical approach to biblical interpretation by 
African Americans is characterized by embracing 
liberationist themes and applying them to social issues. 

This entails an embrace of America as a place Africans can 
call their homeland. The embracing of America, however, 
cannot be without a critical view of the continuing legacy 
of racism and injustice. The attempt to apply categories of 
diaspora or exile do not fit the hermeneutical model. 

Unlike other immigrant groups, African Americans have not 
typically seen Africa as their homeland. This is due to the 
peculiar circumstances of the African presence in America. 
Charles Long has suggested that Africa functioned as a 
"symbolic image" in the religious experience of African 
Americans. 35 As a place of origin, Africa is a historical 
reality, but Africa as "image" has played a more significant 
role. Long states: 

So even if they had no conscious memory of 
Africa, the image of Africa played an enormous 
part in the religion of the blacks .... It 
constitutes the religious revalorization of the 
land, a place where the natural and ordinary 
gestures of the blacks were and could be 
authenticated. 3 6 

The importance of this image is seen in the conscious 
identification of the term African as a clue to American 
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identity. The naming of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, African Methodist Episcopal Zion, or African 
Baptist Churches is the kind of revalorization that 
authenticates the identity of African Americans. 

The image is also key in understanding the peculiar 
presence of African Americans in this country. Long has 
described this presence in terms of "oppugnancy" and 
"opaqueness. 1,37 Oppugnancy refers to the hardness of 
existence and the struggle against the bizarre in ordering 
reality. The involuntary presence of Africans in America 
was "a bizarre reality," not simply because of the novelty 
of a radical change of status and culture, but equally 
because their presence as slaves pointed to a radical 
contradiction within the dominant culture itself." 3 ® 
Opaqueness refers to the thickness or density that makes 
experience unintelligible or difficult to understand. The 
contradiction of being unfree in a land of freedom, of 
having to seek redress to secure citizenship rights — in a 
land where these rights are matters of birthright — gives 
African Americans the sense of oppugnancy and opaqueness. 

This sense informs biblical identity in important ways. 
First, African Americans were identified with the righteous 
sufferers of the Bible. Daniel in the lions' den, the three 
Hebrew youths in the fiery furnace, and Jesus suffering on 
the cross, became paradigmatic stories for self¬ 
understanding in the American context. Secondly, there was 
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identification with the heroes and heroines who conquered 
only by the help of God, calling forth stories such as 
Sampson, Joshua fighting the battle of Jericho, and the 
apocalyptic visions of John in Revelation. 39 The theme of 
the weak overcoming the strong is a significant one for 
African Americans. Thirdly, the model story was Israel's 
deliverance from Egypt. That African American slaves 
identified themselves with slaves in Egypt is 
understandable. What is curious is that the Exodus story is 
connected with the conquest of the land of Canaan. Israel, 
delivered from slavery, received the gift of land. African- 
American slaves embracing this biblical story saw the land 
of their oppressors as their own. 

Charles Long has stated that in "black religion .... we 
have neither a clear Hebraic nor what has become a Christian 
interpretation of history." 40 Absent is the historical 
reality of land. Rather than geographical space, what 
characterizes an African-American biblical hermeneutics is, 
"God as the transformer of consciousness, the basis for a 
resource that enabled them to maintain the human image 
without completely acquiescing to the norms of the majority 
population. He [God] provided a norm of self-criticism that 
was not derivative from those who enslaved them." 41 

If the present writer is correct in agreeing with 
Wimbush that contemporary African Americans are increasingly 
influenced by fundamentalist readings of the Bible, then 
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evangelical whites are now providing the norm of criticism 
for the African-American community. Related to the 
historical evangelical emphasis on the Bible, contemporary, 
popular fundamentalism is also tied to right-wing politics. 
The notion of Christian America cannot hold up in the light 
of historical experiences of African Americans. 

Mark A. Noll, in assessing the image of America as a 
"biblical nation" (1776-1865), suggests that the slaves were 
the most faithful interpreters of the Bible during this 
period. He states: 

For the most part, however, slaves showed little 
interest in applying biblical categories to the 
United States as a special entity .... the slaves 
silence on the fate of the nation as such may have 
been the most authentically scriptural comment on 
the national destiny of the entire period. 42 

It is similar cautiousness that is needed by African 

Americans who seek to be faithful to the witness of the Holy 

Scriptures. The image of America as a "biblical nation is 

an ironic one." 43 It has been the public reading of the 

Bible by the sufferers and victims of America's sense of 

destiny that give expression to the reality of the national 

experience. 

Conclusion 

The chapter has described an alternative hermeneutical 
tradition of African Americans within the larger 
hermeneutical engagement of the Eible in American society. 
This tradition was not a reaction to secularism as was 
fundamentalism. Certainly it did not grow out of rejection 
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of the historical-critical method of biblical 
interpretation. The hermeneutical tradition of African 
Americans grew out of the struggle for biblical identity 
from the context of enslavement. Vincent Wimbush 
demonstrates the dynamic nature of the process throughout 
African-American history. Charles Long points to the 
symbolic nature of the Bible in the struggle. Fundamental 
to the appropriation of the Exodus narrative is the absence 
of land. African Americans have sought to make the land of 
their oppressors home. If the Exodus story (and the Old 
Testament in general) is a vantage point for an African- 
American hermeneutical tradition, the historical absence of 
land is problematic. This is the hermeneutical issue of the 
nineteenth century, and a continuing one today. 
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CHAPTER 4 

An Autobiographical Narrative: The Embracing of World 

The working understanding of this project has been that 
the distinctiveness of African-American interpretation of 
the evangelical tradition is to be discerned in the 
dissimilarities with this tradition. The dissimilarities 
are not necessarily doctrinal in nature. They are 
contextual, and the meanings signified in the appropriation 
of evangelical themes are clues to African-American 
religious identity. 

This chapter focuses on the conversion experience. As 
a central theme of the evangelical tradition, conversion is 
the experience of the individual transcending his or her 
earthly circumstance and being chosen by God. Though 
individualist and experiential in nature, conversion serves 
a very social function of ascribing status and giving place 
in the community of faith. 

The sociological dimension of the conversion experience 
as told by ex-slaves, suggests differences from white 
conversion experiences in social location, and cosmology, as 
well as the conceptualization of time. 1 The most 
distinctive feature of the conversion experience for slaves 
is that it functioned as a basis of orientation and 
empowerment in the historical world. The "spiritual 
journey" authorized the slave's historical existence. This 
existence, filled with contradictions and ambiguity, found a 
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coherence in the conversion experience. 2 

An Exegesis of a Conversion Narrative 

The methodological approach will be the examination of 
a primary text entitled, A Preacher From A Go d-Fearing 
Plantation . 3 utilizing the analytic categories of time, 
space, causality and purpose in the African Sacred Cosmos. 4 
From this methodological vantage point, the conversion 
experience of slaves can be seen as essentially different 
from the larger cultural phenomena in the evangelical 
tradition. The slave experience of conversion shows 
similarities, but also reveals some striking 
dissimilarities. The dissimilarities are the focus of this 
work. 

The text selected shares a similar morphology with 
twenty-seven of the thirty-eight conversion narratives 
produced from the Fisk University Project.^ The persistent 
theme is the vision of the traveling soul. The particular 
narrative is an autobiography which sets the experience 
within a broader life story. (The majority of the 
narratives are brief, lacking biographical reference 
points.) This accords with the concern of this chapter—to 
see conversion within the context of historical existence. 
Conversion embraces worldliness, which is an embrace of 
historical existence. Contrary to the idea that conversion 
prepares one for a better life after death, it provided for 
slaves an orientation toward the world. 
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Textual Issues 

The basic form of the conversion narratives in the 
collection God Struck Me Dead is the specific experience of 
conversion without biographical details. Of the thirty 
eight narratives, only six give biographical details that 
are informed by the experience of conversion. Obviously, 
each narrative is part of a larger biography. The 
usefulness of the autobiographical narrative is that it 
provides a frame of reference for understanding how 
historical existence is interpreted in light of conversion 
or vice versa. 

While not explicitly using the biblical language, the 

genre of the autobiographical conversion narrative examined 

here has some indirect affinity with the Apostle Paul. 6 The 

individual biography is unique, but the form has a Pauline 

pattern. 7 This fact is influenced by the context of telling 

one's story in the worshiping community: 

There is .... a considerable degree of uniformity 
in the cultural mode of expression .... the 
cultural and institutional context provides the 
individual with the pattern, norm, and form 
through which an inner struggle may have personal 
expression. 8 

The significance of the genre is that the content of the 
autobiography may be unique to the individual, but the form 
bears the marks of the larger community. 

A second textual issue is a redactional one. The 
narrative is dated roughly around the Civil War (ca. 1865). 
The retelling of the experience(s) for the Fisk University 
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Project is in the 1920s. Jack Goody's observation that 

"historical and technological processes are of the utmost 

importance in the analysis of oral discourse" applies here. 9 

The editors of the work God Struck Me Dead do not disclose 

their particular method, except to say that 

Mr. Watson made frequent visits to the homes of 
each person interviewed over a three year period, 
questioning him for long periods of time. The 
autobiographical narratives were then culled from 
the long rambling accounts . ... 10 

The culling represents a kind of redaction, which suggests 

that some aspects of the narrative were included and others 

excluded. What is the criteria of inclusion of materials? 

What is the agenda of the editors? These questions are not 

answered. An important point is added, however: 

but in most cases the conversion experiences 
were repeated several times as here recorded, 
with, little or no variation from one telling to 
the next. 11 

It is difficult to assess the statement of the editors 
that the "value of the narratives .... does not lie in their 
factual content or accuracy of detail .... but in the tone 
or general mood they convey." 1 ^ The emphasis seems to be 
upon the similarities in the different narratives. The hand 
of the editors is unrecoverable based on the information 
given. It is safe to say that the narratives are not purely 
objective due to the editing process. 

Mechal Sobel suggests that these conversion narratives 
have affinities with accounts "recounted by blacks from the 
1750's on." 13 This accords with the relationship between 
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"readings" one and two 1 ^ as suggested by Vincent Wimbush, 
which assumes that style and function are prior to context. 
The evidence seems to be mixed, however. Richard Allen's 
conversion experience recorded in Jon Alexander's work is 
striking in its absence of the traditional vision of the 
"traveling soul." 15 The same is true concerning the 
experience of Sojourner Truth. 15 Diversity exists in the 
content of the various conversion experiences. 

The text chosen for this chapter evidences a general 
pattern in the God Struck Me Dead collection for telling 
one's conversion experience. The particular form of the 
telling is influenced by the worshiping community, with 
redactional touches by the editors. The hermeneutical 
concern is with the role of the biblical language in the 
articulation of the experience, and the social function of 
conversion itself. 

Problems in the Text 

The name of the individual is not given, nor is other 
biographical data. What is known is drawn from the text 
itself. The relationship to the other narratives in the 
collection shows cultural influences, and with the autobio¬ 
graphical narratives, the contextualization of the 
experience. What we know about the preacher of the text is 
that he recounts his soul's liberation in the context of the 
impending physical liberation that comes at the conclusion 
of the Civil War. The dating of the narrative is roughly 
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1865. The experience of the preacher is described: 

.... I was sick and .... I was not going to eat 
anymore until I had found God. He (the partner) 
said, "I'll be damned if you don't die." I went 
on this way for a day or two. I was chopping in 
the field. I began to feel faint and sick. It 
seemed that I was going to die. I called to an 
old lady nearby and said, "Aunt, please get me 
meat and meal at our house and cook some dinner, 
for I believe I believe I am going to die." (I 
was doing our cooking.) She said, "All right son. 
Pray on, God will come afterwhile." These are the 
last words I heard. I fell to the ground and 
said, "Goodbye and farewell, I am going to die." 

I fell sprawling out with my face to the ground. 

I immediately lost sight of the world. The next 
thing I knew I was in a helpless condition. My 
body lay on the brink of a great dark pit. I 
heard voices crying, "Cool Water! Cool Water!" I 
realized my helplessness and surrendered. I cried 
out, "Lord have mercy!" 

The darkest hour of the night is just before the 
break of day. The darkest hours of my life as a 
slave came just before freedom, and in the same 
way, my trials with sin, when everything seemed 
lost I was delivered. No sooner had I surrendered 
and cried out, "Lord have Mercy!" than the work 
was done. It seemed as if a great burden were 
lifted from me, and my soul took a leap and left 
the old body. A great light came from above, and 
a voice cried, "Lo, I am the way. Trust and 
believe." My soul took the air, and having wings 
like a bird I flew away into a world with a world 
of light with thousands of other images like 
myself, all the time a voice was crying, "Peace! 
Peace! Peace! Free! Free! Free!" 

I don't know how long the vision lasted. I don't 
know where my soul was, only that it was flying in 
a world of light, peace and harmony. That was the 
greatest joy of my life. The voice was crying, 
"Peace! Peace!" and my soul was rejoicing. I 
don't know where the voice was coming from. I 
didn't see anything, but myself and the other 
white images like me. The voice and the light 
filled the heavens, and as I flew I felt as light 
as a feather. I knew at the time that I was in 
another world, and I knew that I had left my 
earthly body behind, but whether I ever came back 
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to it or not, I do not know. I remember looking 
down on my body as my soul flew away, but this is 
the last I remember until the heavenly vision was 
over; then I found myself on the ground where I 
first fell. I rose to my feet a new creature and 
went spreading the news ... It started me to 
traveling and I haven't stopped yet.-*-' 

The "preacher” then relates the vision further: 

I saw myself in two parts - this body sitting over 
dead body. I went to the Mount of Calvary and to 
the River of Jordan, and when I climbed Mount 
Calvary there were four angels around a white 
table, and their wings were tipped with gold, and 
all raised their wings at once and said. "This is 
heaven ." I saw the Lord in the east of the. 
world, and he looked like a white man. His hair 
was parted in the middle, and he looked like he 
had been dipped in snow, and he was talking to me. 
He say, "Hey, my little one, I am God Almighty, I 
am a wall around my people, and if I called you 
through fire and water, come on, follow me." He 
lead me, I saw myself hanging over a gulf by a 
thread-oh, it was so dark in that pit! He 
brought me up out of that pit on a thread. He 
carried me to the east part of the world, and I 
saw many sheep in green pastures. Then suddenly 
everything got dark, and I could feel the darkness 
with my hands . 

The extended narrative forms a composite of at least 
two accounts of the same experience. The internal evidences 
for this assumption are: (1) the return of the preacher to 
historical existence as in "I rose to my feet a new 
creature and went spreading the news...."; (2) the 
recounting of the heavenly travel with more explicit 
details; and (3) the account of the actual conversion 
experience being located in two different places in the 
larger text. What is important is the difference in the 
second account of the conversion experience. The initial 
telling is related to the news that the preacher's mother is 
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still alive. (He was sold away from her a year earlier.) 

The burden preceding the first telling is a promise made to 
his mother "to meet her in heaven." 19 The vision is told in 
language that is historical: a partner who tells him "I'll 
be damned if you don't die"; "the presence of the woman who 
is asked to prepared food"; the reference to "darkest hours 

_ before freedom." 20 The biblical passages are quoted 

and alluded to. 

The second telling also retains scriptural quotations 
such as "I am the way" (linking it to the earlier telling). 
But, in a much freer fashion biblical images of locations 

are used (i.e., "I climbed Mount of Calvary -"; "I went 

to the River of Jordan"; the "four angels .... said, This is 
heaven"). The manipulation of biblical images are 
significantly different in the retelling than in the initial 
account. The difference in the telling and retelling is 
striking. 

One possible explanation is Goody's observation about 
oral singers: 

One problem is that both for the oral singers and 
for their commentators, the notion of sameness or 
identity is a subjective matter .... oral singers 
are often pushed toward a variation, by their own 
ingenuity, by their particular audience or by the 
wider social situation. 21 

The fact that the second telling varies from the first need 
not suggest two conversion experiences. At least fifty 
years passed between the preacher's conversion experience 
and its documentation for the Fisk University Project. The 
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redactional notation is that individuals were interviewed 
over a three-year period (and "autobiographical narratives 
were then culled from the long rambling accounts....") helps 
to explain the variation. 

A similar difference is found in the Lukan accounts of 
the Apostle Paul's conversion experiences (Acts 9:1-22; cf 
22:4-16; 26:9-18). Each telling has a particular setting 
and function, and is notably different from Paul's own 
account in Gal. 1:13-17. Luke does not suggest different 
conversion experiences, but varied ways of telling the same 
experience. The internal evidence of the preacher's 
recounting his conversion indicates the telling of the same 
vision in different contexts or at least addressing 
different concerns. 

Morphology of Conversion 

Sobel identifies eight aspects of the pattern of the 

traditional vision as: 

-the seeker is called by name. 

-the seeker recounts his death, 

-the two selves (that is) the Little me In the 

Big me. 

-the spiritual guide who leads eastward from 

Hell to Heaven. 

-imagery of Heaven, usually sheep grazing in 

mournful tones, vision of God on a throne, and 
the presence of angels. 

-the promise of election. 

-the Little me sent back to life (that is) 

historical existence. 

-proclamation of the good news. 22 

Of these eight elements, four according to Sobel can be 

attributed to an African ethos. The four unique aspects 
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are: (1) concept of the two selves, the "little me" in the 
"big me" permeating the whole vision structure; (2) the 
detailed journey or travels of the soul from Hell to Heaven; 
(3) the appearance of a little white man as guide on this 
journey; and (4) the visual description of Heaven and God, 
with its emphasis upon whiteness. 23 

The elements of the African ethos are important for 
Sobel's thesis. For Sobel the conversion experience was the 
rebirth of the essential self or spirit that was always 
present. The new person was in a sense the self that was 
lost in having one # s worth and value ascribed by worldly 
status alone. In this sense the conversion experience is in 
reality "creating world." 24 

The linking of the conversion experience to creating 
world is also present in Puritan conversion narratives. In 
her book The Puritan Conversion Narrative . Patricia Caldwell 
states: 


It is not our task to judge the value or 
authenticity of these experiences — these 
narratives do seem to serve the need (for 
expression and outlook) .... Their loose but 
conventionalized framework provides a shape and a 
reinforcement for the speakers' sense of order and 
completeness .... the end of the "conversion 
experience" is perceived more in terms of 
psychological benefit than epistemological 
discovery, the speaker .... is usually able to put 
together some kind of coherent prose narrative 
about what God has done for him that he is indeed 
saved. 25 

The world-making of Puritan thought is related to the 

disappointment and hardship of the "new world." 26 The need 
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for the assurance that one is indeed saved has more 

significance for the next life than for this one: 

Though God accomplished salvation in conversion, 
Puritans knew they would not attain full salvation 
until the soul was perfectly united with Christ 
after death. 27 

A major difference in these two attempts at world¬ 
making through conversion is the concept of time. The 
Puritan notion of time is linear, moving toward the goal of 
heaven which lies at the end of one's earthly pilgrimage. 

The conversion narratives of slaves represent a circular 
notion of time or movement between the past and present with 
little reference to the future. 2 ® The preacher of our text 
has been to hell, heaven, and back to the world. It is the 
realization of the heavenly goal during his lifetime which 
empowers him in the world. 

I went to the Mount of Calvary and to the River of 
Jordan, and when I climbed Mount Calvary there 
were four angels around a white table, and their 
wings were tipped with gold, and all raised their 
wings at once and said, "This is heaven." Then I 
found myself in this world, and the trees bowed to 
me and said, "This is holy ground." 29 

Another distinctive feature of the preacher's 
conversion is the linking of his soul travels with his 
earthly traveling. 

I rose to my feet a new creature and went 
spreading the news. I have other visions since, 
but this one was the one that put fire in my 
bones. It started me to traveling, and I haven't 
stopped yet. 30 

The concept of the spiritual journey is not unique to 
slave conversion narratives. What is unigue is that the 
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soul travels. Integral to Sobel's morphology is the 

detailed journey or travels of the soul from hell to heaven. 

There is no parallel to this phenomena in white Protestant 

Christianity. In fact, what has characterized mainstream 

American Christianity is suspicion of visions and dreams. 

In early Puritanism there was a distinct distrust of the 

dream and vision tradition. 

Orthodox Puritan preachers like Thomas Hooker 
insisted that an omnipotent God had decided for 
his own purposes not to communicate with men in 
extraordinary ways that might depart from the 
objective revelation of scripture . ... 31 

The same is true of Anglicanism where the spiritual world 

was reduced to the "moral-ethical sphere." 32 

The experience recorded by LeJau evidences both the 

suspicion of the Anglican worldview and openness of Africans 

to visions and dreams. LeJau records: 

The best scholar of all the Negroes in my 
Parish.... had a Book wherein he read some 
description of the several judgments, that 
Chastise Men because of their Sins .... I advised 
him and Charged him not to speak so, which he 
promised to me ..., but when he spoke those few 
Words to his Master, some Negroes overheard a 
part, and it was publickly ablazed abroad that an 
Angel came and spake to the Man, he had seen a 
hand that gave him a book, he had heard voices, 
seen fires 33 

The response to this vision by LeJau and the Negroes reveals 
two different orientations. For LeJau it is evidence that 
"those Men [Negro scholars] have not the judgment to make 
good use of their learning." For the Negroes who overheard 
the account, it is news worth sharing. The specific 
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conversation between the Negro scholar and LeJau is not 
recorded, but the references to the "Angel," ("a hand that 
gave him a book"; and "he had heard voices, seen fires") 
suggest that there are at least conflicting cosmologies. 

Another significant piece of evidence of a conflicting 

cosmology is the anonymous contributor to the 1742 South 

Carolina Gazette who suggests 

that some designing person might gather a cabal of 
Negroes under the guise of religious instruction 
and instead of teaching them the Principle of 
Christianity, filling their heads with a Parcel of 
Cant-Phrases. Trances, Dreams, Visions, and 
revelations. 34 

While the general attitude is suspicion regarding vision and 
dreams in white Protestant Christianity, the slave 
conversion narratives reveal a consistent vision tradition. 

Sobel suggests that the phenomenon of the traveling 
soul in the slave conversion narratives in unique. The form 
of the experience is consistent: 

a) Separation of the soul from the body. 

b) The old self is suspended over a hill, usually 
hanging by a thread. 

c) The cry for mercy and the appearance of a 
little man who guides the little me from 
hell to heaven. 

d) Vision of God, imagery of heaven as sheep 
grazing, the words of assurance spoken by God, 
(that is) election. 

e) The freed person is sent back to historical 
existence to proclaim the good news. 35 

The appearance of the little man as guide is peculiar. 
The guide is not Jesus or God, but leads the seeker to 
God. 36 (Jesus has no definitive role in these recorded 
experiences.) There is some evidence that the little man is 
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an African divinity 37 and there is no counterpart in 
recorded white experiences. The little man, God, and the 
imagery of heaven are usually white. The preacher of the 
text states: "I saw the Lord in the east part of the world, 
and he looked like a white man... he looked like he had been 
dipped in snow." 38 In some cases the seeker is dressed in 
white, and/or becomes white after having been dipped in the 
blood of the Lamb. 39 This imagery of whiteness is an 
African ethical category "mixed-up in the complex self¬ 
perception of a black slave in a white slave owning 
society." 40 

The form of the vision of the traveling soul is unique 

for the ex-slave narrative. What is interesting is the 

allusion in the text to 2 Cor. 12:37: 

I don't know how long the vision lasted .... I 
didn't see anything but myself and the other white 
images like me .... I knew at the time that I was 
in another world, and I knew that I had left my 
earthly body behind, but whether I came back to it 
or not, I do not know. 41 

It is striking that the language is so biblical. I think 
Sobel is correct in isolating the vision of the traveling 
soul as unique in the larger cultural phenomena of 
conversion. Baptist cosmology, in particular, is open to 
visions, 42 but the content of the traditional vision is from 
an African ethos. The question is whether Sobel has given 
enough attention to the vision traditions of the Bible. 

This is particularly true of the "prophetic call tradition" 
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(cf: Isa 6:1-8; Ezek. 1:4-28; Amos 7:14f) and the New 

Testament tradition of "prophesying" (cf: 1 Cor. 14:1-5; 2 

Cor. 12:1-7; and Rev. 1:9-19). Patricia Caldwell makes an 

interesting observation that the early Puritan narratives 

were a form of prophesying. She quotes Geoffrey Nuttall: 

"Prophesying" .... was an activity of biblical 
exegesis, coupled with personal testimony and 
exhortation .... was open to all. The phrase used 
of those who were regarded as suited for the 
exercise, "gifted brethren," [sic] points to its 
essentially charismatic nature. Its possibility 
.... was dependent upon a conviction of the 
presence and activity of the Holy Spirit in men's 
[sic] hearts. 43 

A note of joy and ecstasy marks the confession of the 

experience. (The same note is present in the preacher's 

conversion.) Patricia Caldwell states: 

If American conversion narratives did start out in 
this mode of prophesying, (i.e., "the ecstasy of 
faith in Christ that claims the fullest resources 
of imagination") they soon lost the impulse of the 
free wheeling, dramatic ,... 44 

The freewheeling and dramatic are very much a part of 
the vision of the traveling soul. The exegesis of scripture 
is playful, manipulating images that give expression to 
various experiences. The significance of the category of 
the prophetic is the authorization of the individual 
directly from God. This writer is suggesting that not only 
does the morphology of conversion contribute to the 
reclaiming of the essential self, the form of the narrative 
is prophetic. 
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The Bible as Sacred Cosmos 


The primary thesis of Sobel's work was the developing 

worldview of Africans as they "came into contact and 

interacted with the changing world views of Euro- 

Americans. 1,45 By the nineteenth century this interaction 

had merged into an "Afro-Christian world-view. 1,46 Sobel's 

interest is in the Afrocentric elements of the worldview. 

The interest of this work is in the ways evangelical 

traditions were understood and appropriated. 

Worldview is defined as the transcendent order that 

gives meaning and order to the social order. Thomas 

Luckmann defines worldview as: 

an encompassing system of meaning in which the 
socially relevant categories of time, space, 
causality, and purpose are superordinated to more 
specific interpretive schemes in which reality 
is segmented and the segments related to one 
another. 47 

The African cosmos was recreated in the American context. 
(This decides the full humanity of Africans from the outset 
as seekers of meaning.) 

Crucial to this recreation of cosmos was the Bible as 

Sacred Text. The statement of Sobel is correct: 

Bible history - the history of Israel, of the 
Hebrew slaves and their redemption became .... 
sacred past. They themselves felt as if they were 
of the seed of Abraham, and biblical "space" 
became their sacred topography. 48 

The Bible provided the language for the re-creation. This 

usage of the Bible is not unique. Puritan usage of biblical 

language also provides a symbolic world for making sense of 
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the challenges in the American experience. The New World as 
a Promised Land, or the voyage across the water as a type of 
Exodus, the Puritans as the New Israel or the elect of God, 
are images drawn from the Bible. 

What is unique in the African-American usage is the 

existential appropriation of scripture and the free play in 

the manipulation of texts. The most striking example of 

this in the text under examination is the preacher saying: 

I went to the Mount of Calvary and to the River of 
Jordan .... when I climbed Mount of Calvary .... 

This manipulation of texts accords with Wimbush's 
reading two in which slaves discovered the freedom of 
biblical interpretation. These images of redemption are not 
given exposition, which suggest a mutual prior meaning. The 
fact that the conversion experience moves from Mount of 
Calvary to the River of Jordan, to heaven, and back to earth 
is significant. Mount of Calvary is not only the place of 
redemption, it is also the place of suffering. The 
suffering of the preacher is related to his being sold away 
from his family (especially his mother) to a rather brutal 
slave master: 

I was taken down to Louisiana and sold. The man 
that bought me was the meanest man, I believe, God 
ever created. I held one old man to be whipped 
and saw him beat to death .... I came near being 
killed myself. I have a scar on my chest .... I 
lived through it all, praying to God every day for 
deliverance and it came. 4 ^ 

The "River of Jordan" in the history of Israel 
represented arrival in the "Promised Land." The preacher 
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relates his escape to freedom. 

I remember the night me and some more slipped 
away. We had to go through a pea patch. The 
vines were all over it, and we had an awful time 
getting through there! .... we felt so glad to be 
f r ee. 


The point is that the biblical images in a significant way 
become a part of the biography of the preacher and provide 
him a language for expression. 

Social Function of Conversion 

For any worldview to have meaning, it must enable the 
individual to live in the world with a sense of fulfillment. 
An earlier point has suggested that the distinctive feature 
in the conversion narratives of ex-slaves is its this- 
worldly orientation of these narratives. The evidence for 
this point is the presence of the little me prior to the 
conversion experience. Conversion is not the creation of 
something radically new in the individual. The little me, 
the essential self, was always there. 

Another piece of evidence is in the description of the 

soul travels which move from historical existence, to Hell, 

to Heaven, and back to historical existence. Sobel's 

statement is significant: 

The convert would go to heaven when he died, but 
he had already been there. He knew heaven, as he 
knew God, Christ, the angels, and the Lambs of 
God. He had already been there, and therefore, 
knew he could travel there again. 51 

The spiritual journey or soul travels was for life, not 
death, a life filled with contradiction and oppression. 
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There was no escaping from the hardness of life. But the 
real death was the death of the soul. The death of the 
little me inside the big me. Without the knowledge of this 
essential self, the preacher becomes a thing, as 
circumscription suggested he was. In the conversion 
experience this self was reborn, elected by Almighty God and 
sent back into the world with the knowledge that God knew 
his name. 

Conclusion 

The descriptive effort to understand the 
distinctiveness of the ex-slaves conversion narratives 
reveals three important concerns for hermeneutics. First, 
the particular text of this chapter and the entire 
collection of narratives in God Struck Me Dead demonstrate a 
range of meanings for the conversion experience. It is 
incorrect to assume a normative interpretation of the 
experience, even in the evangelical tradition. Secondly, 
the presence of an African ethos in the cosmology (the 
little man who is the guide), the anthropology (the concept 
of two selves, the little me inside the big me), the 
circular notion of time and the soul travels clearly 
distinguish a tradition independent of evangelical 
understanding. Finally, the use of the Bible is 
precritical, but not ahistorical. The Bible provides a 
descriptive language to understand historical existence. 

The relationship of the category of the 
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prophetic/prophesying form to social critique needs to be 
further explored. 
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Chapter 5 

A Curriculum Resource: The Study of Revelation 
Using the Historical-Cultural Approach 

No serious crisis of authority has emerged concerning 
the Bible at First New Christian Fellowship (the Church this 
writer pastors). The Bible is understood as the Word of God 
and is loosely defined as inerrant and infallible. In fact, 
the opening words of the Church's constitution identify the 
Church as Bible-believing. This would be a description for 
many African-American congregations. 

The crisis is in interpretation. The questions are: 

How does this book of power speak to African-American 
Christians? What hermeneutical approach allows for access 
to its meaning today? How are we to understand the Bible in 
such a way that it informs the church's identity? More 
critically, are the pre-understandings of inerrancy and 
infallibility already hermeneutical assumptions that limit 
how the church will read the Bible? Finally, what does it 
mean to say that the Bible is the Word of God? The crisis 
is exacerbated when so little curriculum material is 
culturally specific. 

Recently, First New Christian Fellowship began to use 
materials from Urban Ministries, Inc., rather than materials 
from the Publishing Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The former attempts to be true to the African 
American heritage in utilizing visual materials of biblical 
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characters and heroic personalities with an Afro-centric 
bias. Important as this is, pictures and stories drawn from 
African-American history and culture are only peripherally 
related to hermeneutical traditions of African-American 
history. The Bible is still frozen in terms of authority 
and hermeneutics. 

The Hermeneutical Tension: Which Tradition Has Priority? 

The depth of the problem is evident in Joseph V. 
Crockett's Teaching Scripture from an African American 
Perspective . 1 The questions raised at the beginnings of his 
work are important: 

How, then, are two kinds of content, biblical and 
the African-Americans, to be used in matters of 
interpretation? When is the biblical narrative to 
govern a historical-cultural narrative and vice 
versa? 2 

The author attempts to spell out this relationship in 
terms of four interpretive models: Story, Exile, Sanctuary, 
and Exodus. 3 In each case, educational strategies are given 
to connect the biblical narrative and the historical 
cultural narrative to a personal story. The goal is to 
transform and order the life of the individual to the will 
and purpose of God. The difficulty arises in relating the 
historical-cultural story to biblical stories. This has 
implications for transforming or restructuring the personal 
story. 

An example here will suffice. In the first Chapter 
entitled "The Story Strategy of Education," Crockett 
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presents a conversion account from the same resource used in 
Chapter 4 of this project. The account is an 
autobiographical narrative entitled "I am Blessed but You 
Are Damned." 4 The story strategy attempts to use 
storytelling for pedagogical purposes to focus issues of 
identity and vocation for the learners. The interpretive 
questions raised by Crockett connect the conversion 
narrative to biblical and personal narratives. The 
questions are: What issues do you understand the 
character(s) in the story to be concerned with? What is 
your experience with these or similar issues? How do you 
make sense of this story? In what ways does the experience 
correspond to your life? The personal story connects with 
the cultural story with a different set of questions, such 
as: What are your major concerns? How do you perceive and 
describe your current place in the world? What are your 
current limitations? privileges? responsibilities? What are 
your points of satisfactions? The personal story is to be 
told in terms of "opportunities and limitations in light of 
the African American story." The biblical stories are about 
King Uzziah (2 Kings 15:3), and Isaiah of Jerusalem. 5 The 
assumption made by Crockett is that the "word of God has 
1ife-changing power." 6 

What is significant about Crockett's approach is that 
the biblical story is the determinative narrative for 
transformation. Though mentioned last, the author states: 
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The story strategy presumes that the biblical 
narrative is of more value than other information 
when determining one's true identity and call of 
life.... Human knowledge is limited. Persons are 
not able to consider fully the transcendent nature 
of God's presence and power. 7 

An excerpt from a conversion narrative itself reveals 

something different: 

The next morning at the time appointed I stood 
up on two planks in front of the porch of the big 
house and, without a Bible or anything, I began to 
preach to my master and the people. My thoughts 
came so fast that I could hardly speak fast 
enough. My soul caught on fire, and I soon had 
them all in tears. I told them that God had a 
chosen people and that I had been raised up as an 
example of matchless love. I told them that they 
must be born again and that their souls must be 
freed from the shackles of hell. Ever since that 
day I have been preaching the gospel.... I can 
tell anyone about God in the darkest hour of 
midnight, for it is written on my heart. Amen. 8 

What is not considered by Crockett is the way the 
biblical narratives functioned in the personal narrative. 
"Without a Bible or anything," the speaker in the conversion 
narrative is quite biblical. The transforming power of the 
biblical narrative is not bookish, but a mode of expression 
that authorizes and validates historical existence. While 
Crockett focuses on the pedagogical aspect of the learning 
process, what kind of knowledge is present when preaching is 
done "without a Bible or anything?" What kind of thinking 
catches the "soul on fire?" What kind of knowledge is 
"written on the heart?" The expression "the darkest hour of 
midnight" need not refer to chronological time, but periods 
of struggle that attempt to negate personal meaning. Are 
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these references merely semantical without disclosing an 
understanding of reality that is ontological as well as 
biblical and historical? 

A more dynamic understanding would integrate the 
historical-cultural perspective with the biblical tradition 
through exploring the operative epistemology, worldview, and 
social locations of the people. The world behind the words 
is important for connecting experiences in different 
historical and cultural epochs. This is particularly true 
of the biblical tradition. Rather than assuming a fixed 
canon, the Bible is viewed as a tradition with limits, but 
with much interpretive space within it. A historical- 
cultural approach would consider the interpretive history of 
African Americans and the way the Bible has functioned in 
this history. The hermeneutical approach would attempt to 
ferret out the ways African Americans have located 
themselves in the Bible and the ways they have interpreted 
their own lives through biblical imagery. 

A Church Bible Study 

The author attempted this approach in a Bible-study 
class reading the book of Revelation. The class began with 
different readings of Revelation. The four readings 
considered were: non-historical, church-historical, end- 
historical , and contemporary-historical: 9 
Non-Historical 

This reading assumes no specific historical period or 
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situation for the book of Revelation. The book is a book of 
prophecy and the hermeneutical approach is allegorical. The 
allegorical approach seeks out the timeless truths and 
allows for the symbols to be universally applicable, to 
address readers of each generation. 10 
Church-Historical 

This reading of Revelation also focuses on prophecy, 
but with application to the end of history. Particularly, 
chapters 4-22 are seen as predicting the long view of 
history to the end of time. 

End-Historical 

This reading is typically dispensationalist and pre- 
millennialist. 11 Revelation is considered a book of 
prophecy, but the seven churches of chapters 2-3 are 
representative of seven periods of history rather than 
historical churches. The hermeneutics of this approach 
allows for an indefinite period of time between the final 
age of the church and the fulfillment of the prophecies in 
chapters 4-22. The reading is extremely popular among 
fundamentalists and has been enhanced by the popularity of 
the Scofield Bible. 12 
Contemporary-Historical 

This approach is the historical reading of Revelation. 
The methodology is the application of historically-oriented 
hermeneutics. 13 The basic assumption is that the message of 
the book has a particular socio-political milieu and a 
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particular cultural setting; the message was therefore, 
meaningful to the original audience. Any contemporary 
interpretation must account for and be responsible to the 
original context and audience. 

The intention of the teacher's approach was to expose 
the assumptions of the various hermeneutical approaches in 
understanding Revelation. A concern was also present to 
expose the historical nature of these theological systems, 
especially the dispensationalist system. Dispensationalism 
is an intricate theological system that betrays a simple 
reading of the Bible. 14 

The teacher's system combined a historical-cultural 
approach with aspects of the historical-critical method. 

The assignment given to the class was to peruse through an 
African-American hymnal and note the songs which draw upon 
the images and the language of Revelation. The assumption 
was that the enduring power and legacy of the book was to be 
found in songs and sermons. The members of the class were 
surprised to find so much of Revelation in the songs of the 
church. 

The teacher noted that spirituals are filled with 

apocalyptic images and language. An example of a spiritual 

cited was entitled "John Saw the Holy Number;" 

John saw, Oh John saw, 

John saw the holy number 
sitting on the golden altar. 

Worthy is the Lamb, 
is the Lamb, 
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is the Lamb, 

Worthy is the Lamb, 

Sitting on the golden altar. 

Mary wept, Martha cried, 

Martha cried, Martha cried. 

Oh, weeping Mary weeps no more 
Sitting on the golden altar. 15 

The spiritual actually reflects several passages from 
Revelation, along with the response to Lazarus 7 death by his 
sisters (John 11:17 ff.). 

The observation of Vincent Wimbush that "attention to 
both biblical story and African-American redaction will more 
likely bring to focus the major emphases and concerns of the 
African Americans who sang, prayed and testified in the 
language of the Bible" 16 gave focus and direction to the 
class. The spiritual is concerned with the hiddenness of 
hope, and the assurance of hope, rather than with the 
temporal dimension of hope. The biblical images provide a 
language to express the ultimacy of what John saw, the 
victory of the Lamb, and the eventual solace of the weeping 
sisters. Mary weeps no more because Jesus is identified 
with her pain (John 11:28-38). What connects the biblical 
story with the cultural story is the victorious lamb 
identified with those who weep. The victory is assured, but 
hidden in a world of loss and death. 

The redaction of the spiritual is similar to the 
freedom that the writer of Revelation used. The teacher 
explained that the writer, drawing upon a host of Old 
Testament and apocryphal tradition, never references them. 
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Like the spiritual, the writer's audience knew what he was 
talking about. They shared a similar socio-political 
context and view of reality. It is striking that Old 
Testament images fill the book without ever being directly 
cited. The same is true of Jewish apocalyptic and 
apocryphal traditions. 17 What is significant for 
hermeneutics is the recognition of what is being done with 
the biblical tradition. The citation of texts themselves do 
not assume objective interpretation. In observing what is 
being done with the Bible, something can be learned not only 
of the Bible, but of the interpreter also. The suspicion 
regarding what the interpreter is up to, has implications 
for African Americans hearing and filtering a wide variety 
of claims about biblical truth. It was important to the 
purpose of the class to emphasize this point. No 
interpretation is completely divested of self-interest. 
Internal Evidence Reading 

The next stage of the class was to attempt to establish 
the setting of the book based on internal evidence. This 
meant that each participant was expected to read the book in 
its entirety with attention given to passages providing 
clues to the setting of the hearer/readers. The idea is 
that hermeneutically, interpretation must begin with what is 
in the text. The text itself will provide limits for 
interpretation. Most individual did not read the entire 
book. Those who did claimed to understand very little. 
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They were not very clear about what the teacher meant by 
setting. There are a variety of historical and mythological 
settings in Revelation. The teacher's focus was on the 
historical setting which focused on the original audience. 

The teacher explored some clues with the class. The 

most obvious clues to setting are in Rev. 1:3: 

Blessed is the one who reads aloud the words of 
the prophecy, and blessed are those who hear and 
keep what is written in it; for the time is near. 

These words give evidence for a liturgical setting as do the 

prose letters to the churches in Asia Minor (chaps. 2-3) and 

the numerous doxologies throughout the book (1:6; 4:8, 11; 

5:9, 12, 13c; 7:12; 11:15b, 17-18; 15:3-4; 16:5b-6; 7b; 

19:1-10; 22:20b-21). 

The historical setting (the churches in Asia Minor) is 
counterbalanced with a mythopoetic setting: heaven. By 
mythopoetic, I mean language that is symbolic with a "whole 
range of meanings that can never be exhausted or adequately 
expressed by one referent." 18 In Rev. 19: 4-5, heaven, 
rather than being a place after death, is the setting of 
worship that even those in historical struggle can 
participate in: 

And the twenty-four elders and 
the four living creatures fell down 
and worshiped God who is seated 
on the throne, saying, "Amen, 

Hallelujah1" 

And from the throne came a 
voice saying, "Praise our God 
all you his servants, and all 
who fear him, small and great." 
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The language of the text is historical, drawing from 
Psalm 115:13, yet it goes beyond that historical intention 
to lift time-bound worshipers into the mythic world of 
heaven. The power and hope that is expressed in the mythic 
world inspires power and hope in the present world. The 
writer's intention was not doctrinal (that is, teaching 
about heaven); the sacred world was already part of the 
world of meaning for the audience. The purpose seemed, 
rather, to draw upon this world of meaning to sustain 
Christians in their historical struggles. 

In the isolation of the different genres of materials 
used by the writer, the historical nature of the book of 
Revelation was reiterated. The use of liturgy, letters, and 
Jewish apocalyptic traditions, as well as Old Testament 
prophecy (the dirge of Babylon, Rev. 18; cf. Ezek., chs 26- 
27) illustrates this point. 

The point of the historical approach or specifically 
locating the historical nature of the message of Revelation 
was in response to a question raised early by a participant 
in the class. The question had to do with whether 
Revelation was a spiritual or human book? Hermeneutically, 
the question has important implications. If the book is 
spiritual, then its meaning is only grasped spiritually (the 
meaning of spiritual interpretation was not made clear). We 
cannot know what the book means; all we can do is to wait 
for the predictive events to unfold. If the book is human 
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(again, the meaning of human was unclear), then it has 
little religious value. The question has to do with the 
fundamentalist contention of the Bible as divinely inspired. 
This inspiration is a rational category applied to the Bible 
that guarantees its truthfulness. The historical approach 
changes the categories (that is, spiritual or human) and 
hence the understanding of divinely inspired. The approach 
attempts to expand the notion of inspiration to the 
believing communities throughout history who have found 
meaning and hope in the images and message of Revelation. 

The expansion of the meaning of inspiration is especially 
important for African Americans, who have found in 
Revelation a resource for hope and liberation. A narrow, 
rationalistic definition of inspiration does not begin to 
access the inspiration of Revelation for African Americans. 
The View of the City 

The teacher raised the issue of Revelation's audience 
as people for whom the city had become an oppressive place. 
The symbol for the city is Rome (17:1-8,9,18). Christians 
are the outsiders in the Roman Empire which is defined by 
the power and policies of the false prophet and the beast 
(the Emperor?). Those who do not have the image of the 
beast cannot function politically and economically (13.17). 
The choice for Christians is to either be marked (and thus 
violate Christian identity) or to resist (maintaining 
identity, but at tension with the socio-political, and 
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economic context). 

The view of the city has implications for the 
experience of many African Americans in urban America. The 
concern is not to read contemporary African Americans into 
the biblical world; it is rather to allow the biblical world 
to provide a vantage point for understanding the world of 
African Americans. The problems as such are not the same 
(although idolatry in history seems pretty constant). 
However, the oppression of a minority by the dominant 
culture makes the work important to African Americans. 
Rejection of the dominant culture in Revelation calls for 
resistance or faithfulness and it is the fundamental task of 
Christians. This faithfulness takes on the form of a martyr 
lifestyle (it is an open question whether any Christians 
besides Antipas 2;13 were martyred), and mandates that 
Christians making decisions not have their identity shaped 
by the dominant culture. 

In trying to apply this insight, the question was 
raised about appropriate lifestyles and decision-making for 
African Americans. The responses of the participants had to 
do with community violence, trying to survive economically, 
the education of children, and the feeling of neglect from 
the political establishment. According to the Bible-study 
class, these experiences of the city were to be responded to 
by not giving into violence (as well as not practicing 
violence), prioritizing children's education and 
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participating in school activities with children, and 
seeking to make politicians more accountable to their 
constituents or seeking to remove them from office. The 
general feeling was that African Americans are still 
victimized by racism. For the class, racism was analogous 
to color prejudice. The teacher pointed out the structural 
nature of the oppression in Revelation and the absence of 
emphasis on individual evil and sin. The reality of sin and 
evil are in socio-political corruption (13:11-18; 18:11- 
24). The didactic intent was to focus on the collective 
reality of sin, rather than the sinful individuals. The 
teacher's purpose was to focus on the structural nature of 
racism and to view the city in its systemic oppression. 

Clues to Christian Identity in Revelation 

The teacher pointed out the seven beatitudes in 
Revelation (1:3; 14:13; 16:15; 19:9; 20:6; 22:7, 14) as 
marks of Christian identity vis-a-vis the claims of the 
dominant culture. The same is true of the "call to 
endurance" (13:10; 14:12). This identity places Christians 
at tension with the power and claims of Rome. The counsel 
is not to give in to or be determined by the pretensions of 
the city. In such a context, Christians are marginalized. 
They are excluded from financial transactions (13:16-17), 
and live in imminent danger of violence (2:13; 17:9-14). 
These passages point out the "otherness" of Christians in 
the Roman world of the late first century. Elsewhere, this 
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writer has pointed out the "otherness" of the African 
American experience. 19 
The New Creation 

The hope of the outsiders (Christians) is in the new 
city (chaps. 21-22). The sovereign God of history in also a 
just God, who creates anew. The tension of theodicy is not 
answered, but placed within a larger framework of meaning. 
The power of this hope is experienced as visions of a new 
future in which the power of evil is destroyed and the city 
becomes a place of justice, and peace, in which all peoples 
are related through a common kinship. The hope is hidden in 
the present, but experienced in the descriptions of the new 
world and the pronouncement of the ultimate doom of the old 
age (chaps. 19-21). 

Two Hermeneutical Problems 

The members of the class were left to struggle with two 
hermeneutical problems. First, and most problematic, is the 
fact that the temporal eschatology of Revelation anticipated 
the second coming of Jesus as imminent. This was true of its 
own time almost two millenniums ago. There was, therefore 
no effort by Christians to challenge the injustice of the 
system and oppression of the Roman Empire. 

The creation of the new heaven and earth as an act of 
God does not admit then to the necessity of engaging in 
historical struggle. The ethic of Revelation is survivalist 
rather than proactive in attempting to affect historical 
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structures. The question is whether African Americans can 
afford to emphasize the imminence of Jesus' coming and a 
survivalist ethic and be faithful to their time? 20 

Conclusion 

The reading of Revelation was designed to offer a model 
for integrating the biblical story and the cultural story. 
Some tools from historical exegesis were utilized. The 
class members, while admitting some confusion at new 
terminology, did acknowledge the book as less frightening 
and threatening than prior to the class. Some expressed the 
feeling of accomplishment in reading the entire Book. Much 
work needs to be done by this writer in developing the 
hermeneutical approach. Curriculum resources out of the 
African American cultural heritage need to be collected to 
be used in reading the biblical text themselves. Probably, 
the most neglected aspect of this approach in education is 
with children. The Bible-study group was comprised of 
adults, with the majority over age forty. For these, the 
memory still persists of growing up especially in the South, 
as African Americans. The effectiveness of this approach 
for younger African Americans cannot be assessed from this 
effort. Classes with curriculum resources need to be 
developed for that age group. 
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Chapter 6 
Summary 

The thread running through this work has been the 
importance of cultural identity for African-American 
churches. The context for self-understanding and identity 
is a rather diverse interpretive environment. The danger of 
most concern is the numerous interpretations of the Bible 
that claim neutrality. This work has attempted to say that 
history teaches African Americans there is no cultural 
neutrality. All interpretations have political and social 
implications. The Bible might be quoted, the words 
expressed might sound very familiar, but contained in those 
words are a view of reality and a particular understanding 
of the world. The hermeneutics of the African-American 
church must attempt to access the world behind the world to 
see if it is really a world of inclusion and justice. 

This project has made a case for looking into the past 
as a way of focusing the present. The development of 
historical consciousness is vital if the African-American 
church is to maintain a significant role in the ongoing 
struggle of African Americans. This does not mean 
glorifying or uncritically assessing the past. Historical 
consciousness means an awareness of how things have come to 
be. Societies are human productions with the potential for 
the best and worst of which we humans are capable. There is 
a power that comes with knowing and understanding why things 
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are the way they are. Awareness of history and the 
development of tools for analysis of history are vital to 
the empowerment of African Americans. 

The Independent Church Movement is only one of many 
options for the church to use in gaining some sense of its 
history. This movement, however, reveals something of what 
has been at stake in the journey toward freedom for 
Africans in America. Beyond inspiration is the toil and 
sacrifice that freedom demands. In one significant sense, 
this movement won an important battle in expanding the 
American notion of freedom to include African Americans. 
Winning the battle is not the same as winning the war. The 
struggle for freedom continues and the church has the task 
of interpreting its implications for us. Historical 
consciousness would also help us understand the African- 
American church as a human product. This does not deny the 
presence of grace in our history, or God's call to the 
church. It does say that the church has the potential to 
mirror the worse and most reactionary elements of society. 
Without a sense of who we are, and from whence we have come, 
there can be no integrity of identity. 

In our history, the Bible has been a source of 
identity. The book connects us to believing communities 
past and present, known and unknown, who also have found 
their identity in the sacred pages. The African-American 
church is a part of the much larger history of the church. 
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Until the recent decades, African-American history was 
largely untold. Earlier generations transmitted the history 
through a kind of church culture. This was expressed in the 
rhythm of the preaching and singing, the amens from the 
pews, and shouts of joy and affirmation. Whether or not 
these folk expressions should be transmitted is an open 
guestion. The issue for this generation is: What will be 
passed on? What heritage or story will future generations 
have that tells them where they have come from? For a 
church to embrace neutrality is to commit cultural suicide. 

One final point about historical consciousness in 
African-American churches has to do with the Bible itself. 
Awareness of history might also help us to understand the 
Bible. African Americans might become more conscious of the 
way terms like divinely inspired, and the Word of God have 
specific, denotative meanings growing out of battles we have 
not been a part of. For much too long, African Americans 
have been consumers of the contemporary biblical culture and 
not producers. It is ironic that a people so passionate 
about the Bible has produced so few biblical scholars and 
has offered so little support for those who commit 
themselves to its study. Historical consciousness about the 
Bible has a history also. 

The Bible as the book of the church has a history— 
there is a history within the book, and a history of 
interpretations with the book. This history in each 
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instance, is about actual peoples, struggling with actual 
issues and living in a particular cultural milieu. Before 
present day interpreters can access meanings, something of 
this confluence of histories must be known. 

Finally, the question of integrating historical- 
cultural resources into the educational life of the church 
requires a different way of doing education in local 
churches. User-friendly curriculum resources cannot be the 
criterion for selection of materials. In fact, local 
churches may need to develop their own resources based on 
the skills and abilities of educational leaders. An 
increasing flow of primary and secondary materials on 
African-American history and culture is now available. 

These materials should be introduced to local church 
educational programs and teacher training opportunities must 
be developed for their utilization in classrooms and other 
settings. These works do not belong to the academy alone; 
local churches can include such relevant work in their 
curricula. 
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